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A DISCOURSE AGAINST MILLERISM AND MILLENARIANISM, BY THE 
REV’D W. BAIRD, OF ST. MARY'S, GEORGIA. 


2 Peter i. 19.—We have also a more sure word of prophecy: whereunto ye do 
well that ye take heed, as wnto 2 light that shineth m a dark place, until 
the day dawn, and the day star, arise in your hearts. 


In our onward march, we see nothing before us. The future is all 
dark. The first thing, generally, that we know of events is their ac- 
tual occurrence. And yet there is implanted in us an inextinguish~ 
able desire to know the future. Our solicitude about the el 
becomes at times exceedingly great, absorbing every other concern. 
It is not strange then that misguided men, wholly ignorant of the 
oracles of , should resort to Leathen oracles, and the verrous other 
pretended sources of divination ; and that those who have the Scrip- 
tures, should eagerly pry into them, and strive, if possible to find out 
what phases the future will exhibit. And, thanks be to God, he has 
not left us to the fruitless conjectures, and fearful bodings of our owa 
unassisted minds. In his great goodness, he has condescended to make 
not only a revelation of his will in regard to our duty, and the way 
of life thro’ his Son ; but he has thrown much light ahead, relieving 
us from our native darkness. The principal tops of things, the great 
landmarks of the future he has distinctly pointed out ; and in regard 
to many events, whose foreshewing was intended either for special 
instruction to the great masses; or for comfort, er warning, or terror 
to those who were subjects of the prediction, he has descended into 
all the minutiae of historic relation. This, I say, he has often 
done. But if in other instances, clouds and darkness have been 
round about the portentous truths, which seem at random thrown forth, 
or are under bold and singular figures presented; if only their fulfil- 
ment makes them known, what has vain man to object? If God’s 
judgments are a great deep, why may not his prophetic declarations be 
the same? God has in this respect, as in every other, a perfect right 
to do as seemeth to him good. We are distinctly taught ‘that what- 
soever things were written aforetime, were written for our learning, 
that we thro’ patience and comfort of the scriptures, might have hope.” 
But in ali things written, and that intended, we find that God’s 
manner of conveying instruction is exceedingly various. And it by 
no means follows that every thing intended for our instruction must 
be fully understood by us in order that it have its intended effect. 
It is more important to be good then wise. Were all prophecy so 
framed as only to make us wise, it might leave us less Christian in 
character then it found us. Whatsoeverthings were written aforetime 
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were written for our learning—but the best part of learning sometimes- 
is, to learn our own weakness, our nothingness, and entire dependence 
upon God. But how are we better taught these things, than by let- 
ting us see the utter futility of all our attempts to bring to light truths: 
which he has seen fit to conceal? Gratitude for the clear and plain 
instruction given—how is it better excited then by bringing out, side 
by side with those truths, others too profound for any creature to un- 
ravel? A child-like meekness and submission, is set down as one of 
the chief features of Christian character ; but how is this better produ- 
ced, than by the words of our gracious Redeemer, when he says, ‘“‘It 
is not for you to know the times, and the seasons which the Father 
hath put in his own power.” Then are we truly wise when we have 
learned to take our proper place beneath the foot of the great Jehovah’s: 
throne: and there in the humble and cheerful performance of our 
own revealed duty, acknowledge that “secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God ; but those things which are revealed belong unto us,. 
and to our children.” The meaning‘of some prophecies goes before- 
hand; others it follows after. Each has its use. One great design 
of prophecy seems to be not so much to give us a knowledge of the 
future, as to convince us that God possesses that knowledge : and then, 
after the prophecy has been fulfilled, afford, through its elucidation im 
history, the more profound displaysof his greatness and gtory : as well 
as his faithfulness in the fulfilment of what he had promised. ‘‘Time,’”” 
says Collyer, ‘has ever been the great interpreter of prophecy ; and 
the wisdom of God has appeared in this; predictions have been 
couched in terms sufficiently obscure to check the presumption of 
curiosity ; yet sufficiently luminous to afford the most satisfactory 
evidence, when once the transactions they referrd to have taken place, 
that every circumstance was foreordained, foreseen, and foretold. He 
that will be the precursor of time in the regions of prophecy, must 
travel surrounded by a perpetual mist, through which indeed a variety 
of objects are visible, but none of them distinctly seen ; but he who is 
satisfied to follow closely the footsteps of this infallible guide, will 
have the pleasure of seeing the cloud gradually rollmg away as he 
advances, and a world of order and harmony emerging from confusion 
and obscurity.” There are some however, indeed always have been 
some, who cannot take this tedious, patient course. Time is too slow 
in his movements for them. They prefer rather to be in the cloud, 
and the darkness of the future, than to be behind this lagging interpre- 
ter. The darker, also, the cloud, the better for them ; thus they hope 
the more easily, and certainly, to astonish the world by the corrusca- 
tions of their brilliant genius. These have in all ages been the 
troublers of weak minds, and the bringers of ridicule and reproach 
upon the Scriptures of.truth. ‘We have found it; we have found 
it,” is their exulting cry. The multitudes believe, crowd around, 
admire, and almost adore these wonderful elucidators of mystery. At 
one time they announce the immediate dissolution of nature, and 
hold the world in dread expectancy of the awful Judge. Time flows 
on as before; the falsity of their declarations is discovered ; and then 
they roll the reproach upon their Maker—chide the delay of his 
chariot wheels, and mutter about the “‘slackness of his promise.’ 
Religion hence receives a deep wound—-scoffcrs are emboldened in 
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their wickedness, and sneeringly, ask, ‘‘Where is the promise of his 
‘coming?” Such men love much to answer for.—But it is precisely 
an this way that Miller, the great agitator, and alarmist of the present 
‘day has proceeded. Where men renowned for talents and learning 
had trodden with timid step, and expressed themselves with caution, 
he, though of most limited advantages, has presumed to pronounce 
with an air of imposing confidence. He has solved the gordian knot; 
‘difficulties which no other men could master, have given way before 
his wonderful genius and efforts; and now, we are alarmed at the 
‘ammediate approach of events, by all others supposed to be many 
centuries distant. I perhaps should beg forgiveness for noticing the 
folly of this vain and silly pretender. Owing however to the credence 
elsewhere given to his published ‘“views;’’ and yet the certainty I 
fee] that those views must prove erroneous, I do itto vindicate the in- 
fallible traths of God from the abuse to which they might otherwise 
be exposed. ; 

Mr. Miller, you are aware, derives his ‘views’ chiefly from the 
prophecies of Daniel. Those respecting ‘‘the time of the end,”’ are 
from statements made in the 12th, chapter of that book. But the 
prophecies of Daniel, and those which correspond to them in the book 
of Revelation, have ever been considered the most difficult of all the 
prophetic writings. Great difficulties in the way of clearly under- 
standing them, you will at once perceive must arise from the following 
facts. st, Because, for wise and holy purposes, it has seemed good 
‘to the Holy Ghost, to set them forth under most significant, doubtless, 
but certainly most singular and mysterious emblems. 2nd, They 
‘cover an immense space of time ; and a vast many important events. 
3d. There is obviously a certain erder in those events, and a relation 
between them ; so that the whole must be viewed in their connec- 
tion ; in a word, the end must be understood, before any fixed certain- 
‘ty can be had of the several parts. 4th. There are certain measured 
_— of time designated between some of those events. An error 
therefore in regard to the settling of any one preceding event, must, 
«create a corresponding error in regard to all the succeeding. Even 
a cursory glance therefore, at Dantel’s prophecies, is sufficient tocon- 
vince us of precisely what was declared at the time they were de- 
livered, namely that “the words are closed up and sealed till the time 
of the end.” Ina word, that these are some of those grand and 
glorious truths, above mentioned, which tho’ thrown forth before the 
whole race of creatures, are yet purposely concealed ; and through 
which God, in terrible majesty teaches the nations that he is God; 
that he holds the destinies of all in his hand—lets them out according 
to his own pleasure, and none may say unto him, ‘‘What doest thou?” 
Saying nothing then of various emblems, under which, in this book, 
the several great coming events are set forth, not stopping to consider 
whether any of them have been correctly understood, and the events 
settled; I purpose to shew that there is great uncertainty in the 
minds of the most learned men in regard to the main pointin question, 
namely, what is meant by “ the taking away of the daily sacrifice,” 
and ‘the setting up of the abomination that maketh desolate ?” 
This, you will remember, is the great startling point from which all 
the calculations respecting the succeeding events are made. 
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Mr. Miller, assumes this to be the daily Pagan sacrifice in the 
Roman kingdom, which he maintains was taken away, or discontinued,. 
in the year of our Lord 508. And “the abomination that maketh. 
desolate,” he sets down as the “papal power.’ But, according to 
him, these two events, the taking away of the daily sacrifice, and the 
setting up of the abomination that maketh desolate, did not take place 
as has generally been supposed, at the same point of time. P 
Rome is allowed a space of thirty years, decently to die, after her 
daily sacrifice is taken away, before the papal power, or papal Rome, 
is set up. This latter event, he maintains, occurred in the year of 
our Lord. 538. But still, the year A. D.508 is made the great start- 
ing point. Amd to this number 508, he adds the two different 
measured spaces mentioned in the latter part of the book of Daniel,. 
to find the time of the end, Ist, of the papal power; and 2d, of the 
world. You will recollect that itis declared, ‘From the time that 
‘the daily sacrifice shalt be taken away, and the abomination that 
maketh desolate set up,’ their shall be 1290 days’‘ that is, years, ac- 
cording to prophetic reckoning-. 

- Now A. D. 508 being the tume fixed on as the taking away of the 
daily sacrifice ; add to this 1290, and it makes A. D. 1798 when he 
says papal power was broken. But it is also added, Daniel, xii. 12, 
‘* Blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to the thousand three hundred 
and five and thirty days.” Andthisnumber 1335 days, that is years, 
being added to the above-mentioned number, 508 makes A.D. 1843, 
the period when, according to Miller, the great event, the second com- 
ing of the Son of man shall take place! 

But even in regard to this main starting point, there is, as above- 
said, great diversity of opinion. In proof of this fact, I refer you to 
the words of Bishop Newton, whose authority is probably second to, 
that of nootherman. ‘The setting up,” says he, ‘“‘of the abomination 
that maketh desolate, appears to be a general phrase, and comprehen- 
sive of various events, It is applied by the writer of the first book 
of Macabees to the profanation of the temple y Antiochus and his 
setting up the image of Jupiter Olympus upon the alter of God. It 
is applied by our Saviour to the destruction of the city and temple by 
the Romans, under the conduct of Titus, in the reign of Vespasian.. 
It may for the same reason be applied to the Roman Emperor Adrian’s. 
building a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, in the same place where the 
temple of God had stood; and the misery of the Jews, and the des- 
elation of Judea that followed. It may with equal justice be applied. 
to the Mahometans invading and desolating Christendom, and con- 
verting the churches into mosques; and this latter event seemeth to 
have been particularlyintended.” Thus Bishop Newton, he giving the. 
premeence, you perceive, to a different period from that fixed on by: 

iller. But these several periods, from first to last, include a space 
of some 600, or 800 years. Youreadily then, perceive that just as the 
commentator assumes the one, or the other of these periods as the true’ 
one, (which, at last; is all conjectare,) so will the result of his computa- 
tionbe. Fromone of them, the end of the world should come 600 or 

800 years sooner than from the other. . Supposing then the fact admit- 
ted that the end of the world will come, at the precise DISTANCE Miller 
has mentioned, from the taking away of the daily sacrifice, still the fact 
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of its coming this year (1843) will depend altogether upon the fact of 
his having fixed upon the true event, and the true time meant in the 
prediction, which we have seen is very questionable. But we by no 
means assent to his assertion that the end of the world is the event fore- 
told, and intended to take place at the close of the 1335 days. It is 
true that before the narration respecting the wonderful events treated of 
closes, words are used, which, whatever else they may first respect, 
seem ultimately to respect the general resurrection; and consequently, 
the end of the world. But the question put to the man clothed in 
linen, which was upon the waters of the river, was, ‘“‘how long shall 
it be to the end of these wonders’? It may then include what is 
meant by those who sleep in the dust awaking, &c; or it may be 
limited to the events included under the emblems before exhibited. 
So far as the wording of it is concerned, it may, I say, be understood 
either way. But if we notice the declarations made in reply, respect- 
ing the number of days, it is evidently that they do not include the 
whole space up to the end of the world. The former cannot do it for the 
latter period, the 1335 days would not then be fulfilled till after the 
end of the world. And suppose with Miller that the latter period 
extends over the whole remaining space of time, and that the awful 
event by which hé is now holding the nations in terror be the event 
intended as the conclusion of that period, then how could it be said, 
“blessed” ‘is he that waiteth and cometh to the 1335 days?” Yet, 
“blessed” is the word which is used in regard to him, every one, 
without distinction, who cometh up tothe period which this wonder- 
ful interpreter has told us will bring suddenly upon us the end of the 
world and the destruction of the wicked! This then we must con- 
sider of itself conclusive, that whatever else may be meant as then 
to come about, it cannot be the end of the world. Be it then the 
fact that the period Miller has fixed upon for the taking away of the 
daily sacrifice be the true one, and conseqnently that the 1335 days 
will close this year, (1843) still the end is not yet. There is something 
yet before the end, which is looked forward to as a blessed and desir- 
able thing, in relation to which it is said, ‘“‘ blessed is he that waiteth 
and cometh to the 1335 days.” This is the conclusion to which we 
must come, and that from the very same passages from which he has 
raised his cry of alarm, proclaiming that here the end will come. 
Bishop Newton’s opinion too, accords with what I have stated. After 
fixing upon the conversion of the Christian churches into mosques, 
as the most probable event spoken of as the abomination that 
maketh desolate, he adds, “If this interpretation be true, the re- 
ligion of Mohammed will prevail in the east, the space of 1260 
ge and then a great, and glorious revolution will follow ; per- 
aps the restoration of the Jews; perhaps the destruction of Anti- 
ehrist; but another still greater and more glorious will follow; 
and what can this so probably be as the full conversion of the 
ntiles to the church of Christ, and the beginning of the mil- 
enium, or reign of the saints upon earth?’ This is his opinion. 
And I would ask whether it is not more likely that this be true. 
In view of such an event.as this last mentioned, then about to 
be ushered in, well might it be said, blessed is he that waiteth, or 
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remaineth till that time.* Dr. Henry also in his Commentary upon 
this same passage, after speaking of the 1290 days as denoting the 
reign of Antichrist, adds, that whosoever shall live “to the 1335 
days, will see glorious times indeed.” These are the views cer- 
tainly which, from this portion of scripture, most naturally arise. 
Still I would not rest the case altogether here. In the language of 
the text, I would say, ‘‘ We have a more sure word of prophecy, 
whereunto ye do well that ye take heed as unto a light that shineth 
in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day star arise in your 
hearts.” And to that word, a word which will conclusively settle 
this question, your attention will now bedirected. I say a more sure 
word, not more sure as to its accomplishment, for, in that respect, both 
are perfectly certain, holy men of God having, in each case, spoken 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; but to us more certain as to 
its true import, the one being spoken in plain language, the other 
being conveyed under dark enigmatical emblems. I refer to the yet 
unfulfilled prophecies which respect both the gentiles, and the Jewish 





* Note by the author of the sermon. It will be understoed that the author 
differs altogether from Miller in regard to tke literal resurrection of the saints, and 
the destruction of the world by fire previous to the milleniam—as well as the lit- 
eral coming of Christ in his bodily presence to dwell with the saints on earth. 
By the millenium, is meant, as will be seen from what follows, a long period 
when ali the causes of moral evil now operating shall be effectually checked, and 
Christ shall reign by his authoritative word, and in the plenitude of his grace, in 
the hearts of all mankind; and that, in the world as it now is, and under the pre- 
sent dispensation of grace. There was much greater reason to suppose that 
Christ would come bodily to the earth at the destruction of Jerusalem, than that 
he will come to reign bodily with the saints during the millenium. But he did not 
thencome. Healso said before the gospel dispensation eommenced, ‘‘ It is expe- 
dient that I go away.’’ And we must suppose that for the same reasons it would 
be inexpedient that he should return till that dispensation closes. But that will 
not be till the end of the world. Besides, it is expressly said, ‘‘ whom the heav- 
ens must receive until the times of the restitution of all things.’’? But this certain- 
ly will not be till the graves and the sea shall give up the dead that is in them. 

Note by the editor of this periodical. {tis our glory to confide in the power 
of trath, and to respect human nature so far as to be convinced it is capable of 
discerning and loving it: therefore we publish a free journal. The excellent author 
of this sermon represents a large class who agree with him very nearly in most of 
the opinions here expressed by him. As to Mr. Miller and his system, we have 
several times expressed our general views—and not having had leisure to examine 
the matter further, must stand by our opinions already expressed. But as to the 
doctrine of Christ’s second coming, we have for our part, no more doubt in regard 
to it, than we have in regard to his first coming: and, we had supposed that it was 
just as indubitable an article of Christian faith, that Christ will again come visibly 
and personally, as that he ever did so come, Whether this second advent will be 
pre or post-millenial, is really the only difficult question, or rather the only debat- 
able question, as to it. That when he does come, he will bring with him all his 
saints departed, and change all those alive, take signal vengeance on his obstinate 
enemies, destroy the beast, the false prophet, the man of sin, and all the works of 
the devil—may, in general, be asserted as unquestioned articles of Christian faith. 
Upon the question of the pre or post millenial advent of Christ turns, not at 
all the question of a second, personal advent—which cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned fur a moment, and whicli we should be most careful not to obscure by doubt- 
fal phraseology. For ourself, we cordially embrace the doctrine of the pre mille- 
nial advent, and suppose ourself in this, not only to receive the doctrine of Christ 
in simple verity, but to be of the same mind with the great bulk of the redeemed 
ia al] past ages, and the common and ancient faith of the church of Christ, 
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nation. And in regard to these I would first remark that they are a 
part of an extended system of prophecies which have for ages been 
promulged, and have been going on toreceive their accomplishment. 
Through an extensive portion of the series they have already been 
most strikingly, and to the very letter, fulfiled. But the exact fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, embracing a series of events, and long before pro- 
mulged, proves it to be from God, who only knows the future, who 
from the beginning lays his plans, and irresistibly brings about his 
own purposes. The prophecies also, of which we are about to 
treat, are all paris of the same system, with those which have been 
fulfilled. And they are not behind in the series, have not been 
Zeft while others before them have been fulfilled. No; they are 
yet in the advance ; and are the consummation of what was aimed 
at in the fulfilment of those that went before. The fulfilment 
then of the former, proves the whole system to be from God; 
and gives us the highest guaranty for the fulfilment of those which 
remain. Passing by, then, the several promises made to Abraham, and 
the numerous predictions respecting his posterity up to the time of 
their passing through the desert up to the promised land, all which, 
that do not still respect the future, it must be admitted, have been 
fulfilled, not one having failed; passing these by, I would direct your 
attention to the following denunciations of God against his chosen 
people if they broke his covenant, and kept not his commands. 
(Lev. xxvi. 33,) “I will scatter you among the heathen, and will 
draw out a sword after you; and your land shall be desolate, and 
your cities waste.”” This denunciatory prediction, one of the first of 
the kind we met with, is supposed to have been uttered 1490 years 
before the coming of Christ, now (1843) 3333 yearsago. In Deut. iv. 
27, we find this prediction:—‘‘ And the Lord shall scatter you 
among the nations, and ye shall be left few in number among the 
heathen whither the Lord shall lead you.” Also in Amos ix: 8, 9, 
it is written, ‘Behold the eyes of the Lord are upon the sinful kingdom, 
and I will destroy it from off the face of the earth; saving that I will 
not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lord. For I will 
command, and lo, I will sift the house of Israel among all nations, 
yet shall not the least grain of it fall upon the earth.” Our Saviour 
also in Luke xxi; 24, declares, ‘‘And they shall fall by the sword, 
and they shall be led away captive into all nations; and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the gentiles, until the time of the gentiles 
be fulfilled.” These are a few of the many predictions which relate 
to the same end. They are found also scattered through the book of 
God, covering a space of more than 1500 years. They must then, as 
aforesaid, all belong to the same system, all have had the same one 
thing mainly in view. And yet I would ask whether they have not 
all to the very letter, been fulfilled? The ancient cities of Israel, do 
they not lie waste? Jerusalem, is it not trodden down of the gen- 
tiles ? God’s own once chosen people, have they not been rejected, 
just according to his threatening?. The descendents of Abraham, 
preserving yet their unadulterated lineage, have they not been driven 
out from their own land, strangers devouring it in their presence—and 
have they not been dispersed among all nations, through the whole 
earth, just as if they had been “‘stfted in a sieve?’ Never was there 
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a more literal and emphatic fulfilment of any predictions. And that 
once favoured people, the Lord’s own inheritance, but now “without 
a king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and without an 
image, and without and ephod, and without a teraphim,” as Hosea 
(iii. 4,) had foretold, they are at this very day, and throughout the 
whole world, a standing confirmation of the truth and faithfulness of 
God, in all that he had said he would do. The collateral branch also 
of these prophecies should not be overlooked. I mean those that re- 
spect the calling of the gentiles; and the substitution of them as the 
people of God, instead of the Jews; as the New Testament has it, 
the graffing of the wild olive upon the ancient stock, instead of the 
broken off natural branches. These prophecies, I need not tell you 
have also been fulfilled. For what are we, what are all Christian 
churches this day, but so many living monuments of this truth? 
But these fulfilled prophecies respecting both the gentiles and the 
Jews, have each their counter parts yet unfulfilled in the future. 
Israel, we have seen, is dispersed; Jerusalem is trodden down of the 
gentiles ; the churches now existing, with the merest exceptions, are 
of the gentiles; and by far the larger part of the world lieth in wick- 
edness, ‘without God, and without hope.” But it will not always 
be thus. God hath not forgotten his covenant, “hath not cast 
away his people whom he foreknew.”’ Israel will yet be gathered— 
gathered, it may be, into their own land ; but certainly into the church 
of God, their ancient inheritance ; and ‘the fulness of the gentiles 
shall come in.” Of both these facts, I might cite abundant’ proofs. 
Take the following from Deut. xxx. 3.5. “Then the Lord thy 
God will turn thy captivity, and have compassion upon thee, and 
will return and gather thee from all the nations whither the Lord thy 
God hath scattered thee,” &c.—Also from Isa. xi. 12. “And he 
shall set up an ensign for the nations, and shall assemble the out- 
casts of Israel, and gather together the dispersed of Judah, from the 
four corners of the earth.”"—Also Ezekiel xi. 17. ‘Therefore say, 
thus saith the Lord God, I will even gather you from the people 
and assemble you out of the countries, where ye have been scat- 
tered, and I will give you the land of Israel.’”’—Also from Hosea iii. 
5. “Afterward shall the children of Israel return and seek the 
Lord their God, and David their king, and shall fear the Lord, and 
his goodness in the latter days.” And that these declarations did 
not respect merely the return of the Jews from Babylon, and other 
temporary captivities; but had special reference to their present dis- 
persed condition, is manifest from declarations made by our Saviour 
and his apostles since their return from those former captivities, and 
immediately before their present dispersion. When Christ said, ‘“ Je- 
rusalem shall be trodden down of the gentiles, till the times of the 
gentiles be fulfilled,” did he not imply that there would come a time 
when it should net be thus trodden down ?—but should be again oc- 
cupied by the Jews? The apostle Paul also speaking of Israel as 
then broken off from the church, and rejected, yet declares, ‘God 
hath not cast away his people which he foreknew.” He speaks also 
of their being ‘‘graffed in again.” ‘Blindness in part,” says he, “is 
happened to Israel until the fulness of the gentiles be come in.” 
And then he adds, ‘‘And so all Israel shall be saved ;” as it is writ- 
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ten, ‘‘There shall come out of Zion the Deliverer, and he shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob.” (Rom. xi. 26.) The fulness of the 
oun coming in—that is, all nations coming into the church of 
, and becoming his people—this, as well as the regathering of 
the Jews, you perceive, is then a thing certainly to come about. The 
fulfilment of this also is to be literal and exact. In Psalm ii. 8. it is 
declared in a direct address to the Son of God, “‘I will give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possession.” {t is also written, that “‘they shall not teach 
every man his neighbour,—saying, know the Lord, for ail shall know 
me, from the least to the greatest.” (Heb. viii. 11. It is also de- 
clared that “the whole earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” Nye x. 9.) Here then, you 
perceive, are many prophecies yet unfulfilled, respecting both the 
gentiles and the Jews—and. yet fulfilled they must be—and that to 
the very letter—and to the fullest extent. Yor, as abovesaid, they 
are the remaining parts of that great system of prophecies—all the 
past parts of which stand before us fully accomplished. You will 
notice also that they respect this word in its present state; and the 
church of God as it now exists. From the whole tenor of the Scrip- 
tures, it would seem that nothing could be plainer than this. It was 
into the Christian church that the gentiles were engraffed ; and that, 
as it was established by our Lord and his apostles. And it is into 
the same Church that the fulness of the gentiles is to come; and 
that, under its present dispensation of grace—for we are abundantly 
tonght, it is through the preaching of the gospel to every creature, 
and the outpouring of the spirit, that this is to be effected. We are 
also taught that the Jews shall be ed in again into the same stock 
from which they were broken off; that is, into the church of God 
during its dispensation of grace upon earth—the very same into 
which, after the natural branches were broken off, the wild—that is, 
gentile branches—were engraffed.— But all this cannot, in the ordi- 
mary course of things, take place for many years yet to come! 
Here then I maintain, that we have demonstrative proof—yea, the 
very truth of God who cannot lie, that the end is not yet. No; the 
end is not yet. The old man who has been alarming the world with 
his “Midnight Cry,” is mistaken in his calculations. All that he 
has said is not worth a straw, and should be passed by, and disre- 
ded as the idle wind. He makes his ‘calculations,’ forsooth, 
om uncertain periods, and from his own interpretation of figures 
wrapt up in mystery, and “shut up till the time of the end’’—and 
from these, attempts to set aside a thousand truths of God, clearly 
made known, and in the plainest terms expressed. Presumption 
and wickedness this—where shall we find its parallel! Let him 
then in his folly, and his madness cry: “lo, here!” or, “lo, there !” 
Go ye not after him—neither be partakers of his deeds! 

From what has been already said, I trust it has been clearly 
shewn, that unless the system of God’s revealed truth be broken in 
the midst, and a large and important part of it be changed into a lie, 
the end of the world cannot immediately come. And it may be 
easily shewn, that unless the Christian world at large has been great- 
ly seer ‘gine indeed a large portion of God’s promises, made, 
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it would seem, expressly to comfort his Church in her tribulations, 
be calculated to mislead; the end cannot yet come for many centu- 
ries—perhaps for many thousands of years. For not only. is it 
clearly revealed, that God’s ancient people, the Jews, shall be 
brought in, with “the fulness of the gentiles ;” but after that there 
is to be a reign of righteousness—a time of peace and prosperity to 
the Church, such as has never yet been known upon the earth. 
And, after that again, there is to be a short reign of wickedness. A 
very few only of the many prophecies which respect these things, 
can we now consider. Notice, Lawesed, the followmg.—In Danie? 
vii. 22, it is said: ‘‘And the time came that the saints possessed the 
kingdom.” Also the 27th verse. ‘And the kingdom and dominion, 
and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom 
1s an everlasting kingdom; and all dominions shall serve and obey 
him.” Now this is not only plain language, and unquestionably res- 
pects a state of things in this world; but it is perfectly accordant 
with many other portions of the Scriptures which refer to the same 
thing. ‘The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.” Now what is this, says Edwards, but to say 
that, ‘‘as there is no place in the vast ocean where there is no water, 
so there shall be no part of the world of mankind where there is not 
the knowledge of the Lord; as there is no part of the wide bed, or 
cavity possessed by the sea, but what is covered with water; so 
there shall be no part of the habitable world, that shall not be cov- 
ered by the light of the gospel, and possessed by the true religion.” 
But such being the state of things—all being saints—and they of 
course having the whole state of things through the whole world un- 
der their control—how could it be otherwise than as above cited— 
that the saints should possess the kingdom, and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven? To this accords also the reign 
of peace, spoken of by the prophets. In Isa. ii. 2-4. it is said, “And 
it shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it—and they 
shall beat their swords into plough-shares, and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks ; neither shall they learn war any more.” —It is said also 
in Isa. xi. 9. ‘They shall not hurt, nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain.’ And in Isa. Ix. 17-18. it is declared, ‘I will make 
thine officers peace, and thine exactors righteousness. Violence shall 
no more be heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction within thy 
borders; but thou shalt call thy walls salvation and thy gates praise.’’ 
Such is to be the state of things after the filling of the whole earth 
with the knowledge of the Lord. Neither shall this blessed state of 
things pass away like the clouds of the morning—it shall not simply 
come about, and be recognised as existing, and then in 2a moment 
vanish away; or the world come to an end upon it. No; itis to 
remain; be enjoyed—and as a living monument of God’s grace, tell 
to his glory. The prophecies speak of Jerusalem not only as the joy 
of the whole earth, when this period arrives; but as the joy of 
many generations. Isa. lx. 15. ‘Whereas thou hast been forsaken. 
and hated, so that no man went through thee. I will make thee an 
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eternal excellency—a joy of many generations.” It is also said 
(Isa. lxv. 22) ‘‘For as the days of a tree are the days of my people— 
and mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands.’’ Thus the 
earlier prophets. Turn also to the Book of Revelation, and there you 
find that defore the resurrection, and the final judgment; conse- 
quently in this world, and this life—the same state of things is des- 
cribed as existing. There too we find a definite length assigned for 
that period. Satan is bound a thousand years, and cast into the bot- 
tomless pit, and shut up, and a seal is set upon him—(and what 
terms could express effectual subduing and utter seclusion from the 
earth, more strongly than these?) that he should deceive the nations 
no more, till the thousand years should be fulfilled. Then also it is 
that the saints have the dominion under the whole heaven—they 
reign with Christ a thousand years. And though this definite num- 
ber 1000 is mentioned—and we cannot suppose it will be less than 
this—yet like many other definite periods, it may be employed in- 
definitely—meaning simply @ very hug time. But this shutting up 
of Satan, and this reigning of Christ with his saints in the plenitude 
‘of his grace—how exactly does it accord with the state of things 
described by the ancient prophets! Then how reasonable that 
nation should not lift up sword against nation—neither learn war any 
more—then how natura! that officers should be peace, and exactors 
righteousness—and that there should be nothing to hurt or to harm 
in all God’s holy mountain! Thus most conclusively is it proved, 
both from the Old, and the New Testament, that after the filling of the 
whole earth with the knowledge of the Lord, there is to be a long 
reign of righteousness and peace. But after that again there is to be 
a short reign of wickedness. For when the thousand years are ful- 
filled, Satan must be loosed a little season. ‘‘And he shall go out to 
deceive the nations which are in the four quarters of the earth, Gog 
and Magog, to gather them to battle, the number of whom is as the 
sand of the sea.” (Rev. xx. 8.) Thus I trust it has been shewn 
from the clearly expressed declarations of God’s Word—and_ these 
taken in their most obvious meaning—not only that the end is not 
yet—but that it cannot be for many centuries to come.—And by 
these plain truths I trust you will abide. To this more sure word of 
prophecy ye do well that ye take heed—at least till much more his- 
toric light be thrown upon the shut up visions. Leave blind guides 
to their own way. Allow not yourselves to grope after them. By 
the clearly revealed truths abide, ‘‘till the day dawn and the day- 
star arise in your hearts.” 

In all your attempts also to pry into the difficult parts of the pro- 
phetic writings—and these attempts need not be many, nor often 
repeated, for they will generally prove abortive—and certainly will 
but little advance your spiritual interests—you will remember that 
the prophecies are a grand and glorious system of truths, which must 
be viewed in their connection. All must harmonize. You are nei- 
ther to separate what God has joined, nor make one part contradict, 
or set aside another. You will look rather into what has been ful- 
filled than form vague opinions, or raise puzzling questions respecting 
those things which the mists of distant time, or rather the hand of 
the Almighty has concealed. Our place is to serve God faithfully, 
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according to what he has revealed. And who will say that he has 
not shewn us all our duty ?—Neither will you allow the follies and 
mistakes of others to diminish, in the slightest degree, either your 
reverence for God’s Word, or your confidence in his faithfulness. 
“Hath he said, and shall he not do it?” Look at what he has done, 
and can you doubt the rest? His divine truth—even if not yet un- 
derstood—let it still reign im your hearts, in all its serene majesty 
and unsullied glory. What you know not now you shall know 
hereafter. 

“God is his own interpreter, 

And he will make it plain.” 


In the closing language then, of the heavenly revealer of these 
visions, I would say to each, “‘Go thy way, Daniel.” Go, as before, 
about all your duties. Dismiss your apprehensions of the immediate 
dissolution of nature—it will not overtake you! but “thou shalt 
rest !’”—rest as the numerous generations before you all have done— 
rest in the embrace of common death—rest in the grave—‘‘and stand 
in thy lot at the end of the days.” Your own departure then, and 
not that of the heavens, you will make your great concern. That 
event, you need no prophet to tell you, must. be near—and it may 
come suddenly—at any moment! OQ! to be found then at peace 
with God! Nothing else is worthy of comparison with this. But 
you must stand in your own lot—yes, your own lot, whatsoever you 
make it here. In view then of the end, and of the recompense of 
reward—the everlasting life; or the shame and everlasting con- 
tempt—to the one or the other of which you must awake—live and 
act—waiting till your Lord shall come—come, not in his bodily pre- 
sence, to reign on earth; but come by his messenger death, to re- 
lease you from the body, and take you home to his kingdom. 





CONTROVERSY WITH THE DOMESTIC CHAPLAINS OF THE “‘ARCH- 
BISHOP OF BALTIMORE.”—NO. VIII. OF THE PROTESTANTS. 
—THE APOCRYPHA; REPLY TO THE ARGUMENTS OF THE 
PRIESTS. 


Wuetuer the gentlemen who have undertaken to reply to our 
article on the Apocrypha ‘ understand rightly the technicalities of 
logic”’ or not, we, of course, cannot confidently determine ; but it is 
abundantly plain from the whole tenor and drift of their communica- 
tions that they understand nothing of the éhing itself. In proof of 
this position, we appeal not only to their imperfect conceptions and 
inadequate statements of the arguments of others, but to the peculiar 
character of their own reasonings. If it were not that imbecility of 
mind is one of those terrible misfortunes which should always com- 
mand our pity, we might treat with becoming ridicule and contempt 
the awkward efforts of these gentlemen to deal with things too high 
for their capacities. But, in compassion to their weakness, we shall 
content ourselves with (sae out to others and deploring for theirown 
sakes the lamentable discrepancy between the conclusions to which 
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their premises legitimately lead, and those which they themselves 
profess to have deduced from them. 

In regard to the Apocryphal books, the point in dispute between us 
and the Romanists is whether or not they were inspired of God. 
Papists undertake to prove—nay these gentlemen declare that they 
have proved that this is the case;—that is, they profess to have estab- 
lished by positive testimony the fact of inspiration. What then are 
the arguments which support this conclusion? Why, 1, they are found 
in the old Italic version, therefore they must have been given by in- 
spiration of God.—Admirable logic! All the world knows, or ought 
to know, that the old Italic version was made, not from the Hebrew, 
but from the Septuagint, and of course contained the very books which 
the Septuagint original from which is was made contained. At what 
time the Apocryphal writings became incorporated in the same volume 
with the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, it is difficult to de- 
termine; but it is certain, from the testimony of Josephus, Philo and 
the Talmud, that neither the Jews of Palestine nor those of Egypt ever 
received any books as inspired but those which Protestants now re- 
ceive, and which were found in Hebrew. Thenif these books found 

eir way into the copies of the Septuagint without being received 
as inspired, there is no difficulty in accounting for their appearance in 
the old Italic version, without supposing them to have proceeded from 
God. -Who believes that because these books are found in the au- 
thorized English translation of the Bible, therefore, the church of 
England receives them as inspired?—The major proposition of the 
Papal argument is, that whatever books were found in the Italic ver- 
sion were inspired: which is a mere gratuitous assumption, which they 
have not proved, cannot prove, and is so manifestly ridiculous that 
its very statement is enough to overthrow it.—The truth is, the adop- 
tion of the Apocryphal books into general use, for ecclesiastical pur- 
pores, at an early period of the Christian church,—just asthe church of 

ngland now permits some of them to be read in the congregations 
of the people—sufficiently explains their introduction into the ancient 
versions of the Scriptures. ey were regarded—at least some of 
them—as edifying and instructive; they were read as interesting moral 
and historical discourses, and for devotional purposes were bound up 
with the inspired writings, just as now a good Episcopalian encloses 
his Prayer Book and Psalter, or a good Seceder his Bible and metrical 
version of the Psalms in the same volume. But as the Episcopalian 
never dreams that his Prayer book is inspired, nor the Seceder that 
Rouse’s rhymes soncuedad from God, so the early Christians would 


have shuddered at the yes, ~< that the Apocryhal books belonged to - 


the same category with the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Psalms. 

2. The old Syriac version is also appealed to, as showing that these 
books are inspired. Now, the only Syriac version which can have 
any weight in this controversy is what iscalled the Peschito: and it 
is to this, we suppose, that the gentlemen allude. If so, their refer- 
ence is peculiarly unfortunate. That version was made directly from 
the Hebrew, and, of course, contained no books which were not found 
in the Hebrew original: and, with all their ignorance, these gentlemen 
will hardly pretend to assert that the Hebrew copies of the Old Testa- 
mentcontain the Apocrypha. We presume that they have been misled 
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by the Syriac version found in Walton’s Polyglott, not being aware 
that the Apocrypha was added from other sources. 

3. Much stress has been laid upon the 47th Canon of the Council 
of Carthage, and upon the testimony of Augustin himself, who wasa 
member of that Council, as also of the Council of Hippo, which pas- 
sed a similar decree in favor of the canonical authority of those books. 
It is very evident that by canonical the Council of Carthage did not 
mean inspired. Those who will take the trouble to consult the The- 
saurus Ecclesiasticus of Suicer, on the word canon, will find it abun- 
dantly proved by quotations from the ancient Fathers, that not until 
comparatively recent times has its signification been exclusively con- 
fined toa collection of inspired writings. It anciently denoted, some- 
times a book or catalogue generally—a collection of things which 
belonged to the Church—a book that was used in the church—and it 
was even applied to a collection of hymns to be sung on festivals, and 
to the catalogue of the members of the church. It was particularly 
employed to designate the catalogue of books that might be used in 
the public assemblies of Christians for instruction and edification.— 
That this was the sense in which it was employed by the Council of 
Carthage, when it speaks of Apocryphal writings as canonical, is ev- 
ident from the fact that the canon was conditional,—the Church be- 
yond the sea was to be consulted forits confirmation ‘‘De confirman- 
do isto canone Trans-marina Ecclesia consulatur,” is the language of 
an ancient note upon it. The Council of Carthage then received these 
books as canonical, provided the trans-marine churches would consent. 
Surely it could not mean that these books are inspired, provided the 
trans-marine churches will agree that they are so. The evidence of 
their inspiration was either complete to the Council, or it was not. If 
it was complete, they would have said absolutely and unconditionally 
that these books are a part of the word of God. If the evidence was 
not complete, that is, not satisfactory, as a conditional canon shows 
that it must have been, the testimony of the Council is against the 
Apocrypha. 

If it had been a certain and notorious fact that these books were given 
by inspiration of God, it was the duty of the Council, as a faithful wit- 
ness for the truth, to have declared it. There was no need of con- 
sulting the church beyound the sea in regard toa plain matter-of-fact 
which was unquestioned and notorious. But if we suppose that can- 
on had reference to the books which might be profitably read in the pub- 
lic assemblies of Christians, then it was natural and proper to consult 
other churches, for the purpose of securing uniformity in the public 
worship of God. 

Again: the very phraseology of the canon shows that it was intended 
to determine not what books were inspired, but what books might be 
publicly read. ‘Item placuit,” is the form of expression, “ut preter 
Scripturas canonicas, nihil in ecclesia Jegatur sub nomine divinarum 
Scripturarum.”’—The books that were read in the churches were cal- 
led divine, as in the decree before us, not because they were all inspired, 
but because they were used for divine or godly purposes—for edifica- 
tion and improvement. The following passage from the Treatise of 
Junilius De Partibus Divinae Legis, will clearly show that the words 
divine and inspired were not synonymous. ‘“Quomodo divinorum 
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librorum auctoritas consideratur? Quia quidam perfectae auctoritatis 
sunt—quidam mediae—quidam nullius.” It is impossible that an 
Christian man, who had the least reverence forthe authority of God, 
could say of what He had revealed by His Spirit, that it possessed no 
authority at all. And yet, Junilius, a Christian Bishop in the sixth cen- 
tury, asserts this of books which, in his-day, were received as divine 
and canonical. The conclusion is unavoidable that in such connec- 
tions these words mean something very different from inspired—The 
application, therefore, of these terms by the Council of Carthage to 
the Apocryphal writings, determins nothing as to their inspired author- 
ity—it only determines that they might be profitably read. 

The testimony of Augustin, however, who was a member of the 
Council, puts the matter beyond all doubt. He speaks of these books 
as canonical, and yet virtually denies their ¢nspiration. In his Retrac- 
tions he acknowledges his error in quoting the book of Ecclesiasticus 
as prophetical, that is, inspired, when it was not certain that it was 
written by a prophet. Lib. 1. c. 20. 

Speaking of the Books of Maccabees, he says: ‘Et hanc Scripturam 
ae appellatur Macchabeorum, non habent Judaei sicut Legem et 

rophetas et Psalmos quibus Dominus testimonium perhibit. Sed re- 
cepta est ab Ecclesia non inutiliter, si sobrie legatur et audiatur, max- 
ime propter illos Macchabeos qui pro Dei lege sicut veri martyres a 
persecutoribus tam indigna atque horrenda perpesi sunt.”* Here Au- 
gustin evidently justifies the reception of the books of Maccabees into 
the canon, chiefly on account ofthe moral tendency of the history. It 
is plain that he could not have regarded them as inspired, since their 
inspiration would have been the strongest of all possible reasons for 
receiving them. He receives them only because they might be profit- 
ably read and heard, showing that by canonical be meant what might 
be read for edification and improvement. Again, the fact which Au- 
gustin mentions, that these books were read from a lower desk than 
those which were confessedly inspired, and by the inferior ecclesias- 
tical officers, shows that although they were regarded as canonical, 
they were not regarded as coming from God. It is evident that all 
truly inspired writings—Trent itself being witness—must be received 
with equal veneration andpiety. And hence the only Council which 
ever dared to assert the inspiration of the Apocryha, did not hesitate 
to place them on an equal footing with Moses and the Prophets. 
That the ancient Church did have canon for public reading, distinct 
from the catalogue of the inspired writings, will also appear from the 
following testimony of Jerom,—and, with Romanists, Jerom’s testimo- 
ny should be decisive, since they are compelled to believe that he 
was inspired or abandon the authenticity of the Vulgate. ‘‘Sicut er- 
Judith et Tobie et Macchabeorum libros legit quidem ecclesia sed 
inter canonicas Scripturas non recepit, sic et hec duo volumina (Ec- 
clesiasticus and Wisdom) legat ad edificationem plebis, non ad auc- 
toritatem ecclesiasticorum dogmatum confirmandam.”} To this may 
be added the testimony of Jthanaswus tothe same purport: ws or: sors 
uas stega Bila tovtave Ewdev, &e.|| 





* Cont. Gaudent. Donat. Lib. 1, c. 31. t Praef. in Lib. Salom. 
+ De Praedest. Sanct. Lib. 1, c. 14. || Paschal Epistle. 
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As then the word canonical is confessedly ambiguous, as a meaning 
may be put upon it justified by ancient usage and a particular prac- 
tice of the early church, which saves the Council of Carthage and Au- 
gustin himself from egregious folly and disgraceful trifling, —it certain- 
ly devolves upon those who adduce these witnesses as sustaining the 
decision of the Council of Trent, to prove unanswerably that canon- 
ical and inspired are uniformly used synonymously by the ancient 
fathers, or their whole argument, falls to the ground. 

It is one thing to assert that these books are canonical, in the sense 
that they may be profitably read in the public service of the Church 
— it is quite another to affirm that their authors wrote as “they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” That they were canonical in the West- 
ern churches in the days of Augustin, in the former sense, we are not 
at all disposed to deny ; that they ever were canonical, in the latter, 
we boldly and unhesitatingly pronounce to be false. The Papist does 
not make out his argument when he quotes the decrees of councils 
and the writings of individual fathers, applying the epithets canoni- 
cal and divine to these books, unless he shows at the same time, that 
these words, notoriously equivocal in themselves, are used in such 
passages as synonymous with inspired. The issue between us and 
Rome is on the point of inspiration. She affirms that God is the au- 
thor of these books, and we deny it. The question is not whether 
the Western Churches read them or not—whether the early fathers 
quoted them or not—or whether they regarded them as instructive or 
not—the question is, was God their author? And, while this is the 
issue, the Romanist only exposes himself and his cause to contempt, 
by elaborate proofs of what no Protestant would deem it of any im- 
portance to dispute with him. 

4. The reception of these books by the Greek Church, has been 
pleaded as an argument for their divine authority, but how it bears 
upon the point in dispute we are at a loss to determine. The Greek 
Church, in this matter, is in precisely the same predicament with the 
Church of Rome.—She receives them upon the same grounds that 
Rome does: that is, through ignorance of the whole subject. The 
introduction of these books into the public worship of the Church, to 
be read for edification and improvement, laid the foundation for an 
undue reverence for their authority, and prepared the way for their 
being eventually received as the sacred oracles of God. The distinc- 
tion was gradually lost sight of between the ecclesiastical canon and 
the canon of inspiration—between the books which might be read and 
the books which were inspired: and as they were bound up together in 
the same-collection, we are not to be surprised that, in process of time, 
the designing should teach, and the ignorant should believe, that all 
the books in the collection possessed equal authority. After the schism 
which separated the Greek and Roman Church, the Greeks retained 
the Scriptures to which they had been accustomed, in the form to 
which they had been accustomed; and, like their brethren of Rome, 
were too careless or too ignorant to make the necessary distinction. 
The testimony of the Greek and Roman Churches, then, is only one 
testimony, unless the Greek Church has grounds for receiving the 
Apocrypha which the Romish has not. Ifthe Greek Church receive 
them upon good grounds, it is well; if not, her testimony is good for 
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nothing. Let us have the reasons, and not the naked testimony it- 
self. So shallow and flimsy are the pretexts of the Romanists for theit 
blasphemous additions to the word of God.* 

The reply of the learned gentlemen to our positive considerations, 
which they will have to be negative, deserves a passing notice, as af- 
fording a striking illustration of their utter incapacity to comprehend 
an argument. So accustomed, themselves, in defence of their vain 
and idolatrous inventions, their gross and flagrant usurpation in the 
church of God, to string together as premises and conclusions, pro- 

sitions but slightly, if at all, connected, they seem to forget that 

rotestants’ minds are not of the same mould: and have indirectl 

attributed to us a weakness which belongs only to themselves. It 
could not, surely, have been from design that they have mis-stated 
our arguments;—we would not willingly charge them with such a 
fraud. How then could it have happened, but through defect of un- 
derstanding? Our readers, perhaps, will be as much amazed as our- 
selves atthe statementof our argument which those logical gentlemen 
have given. According-to them, our No. v. attemps to show that 
the Apocryphal books are not inspired—1, ‘because they were not 
contained in the Jewish canon, and our Saviour did not instruct the 
Jews to insert them in their canon; 2, because some of the early 
Fathers do not mention these books as a part of the written word of 
God; and, 3, because these books exhibit no internal evidence of 
their inspiration.”” Now, our readers will remember that our argu- 
ments were, 1, that Jesus Christ sanctioned the conduct of the Jews 
in rejecting the Apocrypha; 2, that the early Fathers and Councils 
unanimously testify—so far as they have borne any testimony upon 
the subject at all—that these books were not inspired; and, conse- 
quently, were not to be received with equal piety and veneration with 
the word of God; 3, that these books, at least some of them, to all in- 
tents and purposes, disclaim being inspired. 

In replying to what they conceive to be our first argument, they 
amuse themselves and their readers by telling us that the Jews really 
regarded the Apocrypha with profound respect and veneration. And 
Maimonides is brought in to testify that “they were ranked by the 
Jews in the second class of inspired writings.” 

What can be meant by the second class of inspired writings we are 
unable to divine. According to Trent, all inspired writings possess 
equal authority, and are to be received with equal piety and veneration. 
If then Maimonides testifies that the authority of the Apocrypha was 
not equal with that of the Hebrew Scriptures, he testifies of course, 
that they did not proceed from God in the same way. In other words, 
he testifies that in a strict and proper sense—in the sense of Trent it- 
self, they were not inspired at all. If their being treated by the Jews 
with respect’and veneration, is a proof of inspiration, then Plato, Aris- 
totle, and all the heathen sages should, upon the same sort of evidence, 
be placed upon a level with Moses, David and Isaiah. To respect a 
book is oue thing—to believe its inspiration is another, and he only 





*This case is argued as if the allegation of the Priests about the Greek Church 
were true; whereas we believe it to be false, and could prove it so, if it were of any 
importance to the present argument. 
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exposes himself and his cause to contempt who supposes that he has 
proved the latter when he has only asserted the former. 

We showed conclusively in our No. v. that the Jews rejected the 
Apocrypha from their canon of inspired writings—thet our Saviour 
sanctioned their conduct by approving their canon and thus virtually 
condemned the Apocrypha by his own authority; and to theclear and 
indubitable testimony which we adduced in support of these positions 
we are now gravely told that the Jews after all really respected the 
Apocrypha and thought very highly of them—therefore they must 
have been inspired. One is conscious of mental degradation in ene 
to notice such miserable stuff, and nothing but regard for the sacre 
interests of truth could reconcile us to coming into collision with men 
whose minds are evidently not framed to discern the distinction be~ 
tween declamation and argument, rhodomontade and proof. 

Their reply to our second ment is already sufficiently answer- 
ed in another part of this article. We may notice here, however, 
their anxiety to evade the true question and introduce another. They 
would be glad, no doubt, to draw us off into a discussion concerning the 
grounds on which we receive the Hebrew Scriptures; but we shall 
confine them to the single point of the inspiration of the A ha. 
That point they must prove or abandon their cause. It adds nothing 
to the proof of that point, neither does it bear upon the strength of our 
argument toremind us of doubts which have existed at different times 
upon the minds of particular individuals in regard to the Divine au- 

ority of any of the books which protestants receive as inspired. 

Their pretended reply to our third argument is evasive and dis- 
ingenuousin the highest degree. We proved that sortie of these books 
to all intents and purposes disclaimed being inspired, and that others 
contained statements which were utterly inconsistent with the sup- 
position that they came from God. They contain in other words, 
flat contradiction and palpable lies. Now those are not difficulties 
to be reconciled with their Divine authority—they are sheer impos- 
sibilities. A book that comes from God cannot profess to be merely 
human, and cannot contain falsehood, contradiction apd lies. It is 
utterly and absolutely impossible; and none could harbor the suppo- 
sition but those whose consciences have been seared by long familiar- 
ity with blasphemy, and whose understandings have been given oaer to 
strong delusions in order that they might believe a lie.. Now these 
plain and palpable impossibilities are met by telling us that there are 
difficulties in the writings confessedly inspired. We grant that there 
are di ties—but we deny that there are lies, and we deny that 
any of them come to us only in the name of man. 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE MASS. 


Carter VIII. Containing answers to the Objections of the Ro- 
mish Doctors. 


1. In the two first chapters, we have answered the two principal 
objections of the Romish doctors, drawn from these words, this is 
my body, &c., and from these, he that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life, &c. Now, we must answer the rest. 

2. Ossection I.—The first objection is this. When the establish- 
ing of articles of faith, the institution of sacraments, and the moning 
testaments and covenants, are in agitation, men speak plainly an 
properly, and not obscurely or figuratively ; but, in the celebration 
of the Eucharist, Jesus Christ established an article of faith, institut- 
ed the sacrament of the Eucharist, and spake of a Testament and a 
Covenant ; for it is said of the cap, that it is the New Testament 
and the New Covenant in the blood of Christ; yea, he spake then 
‘to his disciples, to whom he spake in plain and proper terms, and 
not in obscure terms, or in figures or parables, as he did to the people. 

3. AnsweR.—To this objection, I answer, First, That it is false 
that articles of faith are always expressed in proper terms in holy 
Scripture, as when it is said in the creed that Jesus Christ sitteth on 
the right hand of God, it is evident that this is a figure and a meta- 
phor, for God being a Spirit, hath neither right hand nor left; and 
all interpreters expound this sitting on God’s right hand metaphori- 
cally, viz. for that lordship both of heaven and earth, which he hath 
received from God his Father, as earthly princes make their lieuten- 
ants, whom they appoint to govern in their name, to sit on the right 
side of them. ‘Again, when it is said, St. Matt. xvi. 18, 19. Upon 
this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it, and I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
. and whatsoever thou shalt Find upon earth shall be bound in heaven, &c. 
It is manifest that these are figures and metaphors, as Bellarmin con- 
fesseth in Book i. of the bishop of Rome, chap. x. and yet it is 
chiefly by this passage that they endeavor to prove the Pope’s 
authority. 

4. Secondly, I answer, That the holy Scripture commonly speaks 
of sacraments in figurative terms; thus circumcision is called God’s 
covenant, Gen. xvii. 10, in these words, This is my covenant, every 
male shall be circumcised, that is, this is the sign of the covenant, as 
appears by the following verse:—Ye shall circumcise the flesh of 
your foreskin, and it shall be a token of the covenant between me 
and you. So the Paschal Lamb is called the Lord’s Passover, Exod. 
xii. 11, because the blood of this lamb sprinkled on the door-posts, 
‘was given as a sign of the angel’s favorable passing over the houses 
of the Israelites; as appears by verse 13 of the same chapter. So 
baptism is called the washing of regeneration, because it is the sac- 
rament of it. In a word, the Eucharistical cup is called the New 
Testament, because it is the sign, seal, and sacrament of it. 

5. Thirdly, I answer, That, in holy Scripture, testaments are not 
always expressed in proper terms without a figure ; for the testament 

of Jacob, Gen. xlix., and that of Moses, Deut. xxxiii., are nothing 
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else but a chain of metaphors and other figures. And civilians will 
have it, that, in testaments we should not regard the proper signifi- 
cation of the words, but the intention of the testator.' To this I add,. 
that Jesus Christ did not then make the New Testament and the 
New Covenant, but only instituted the seal and sacrament of them: 
for the covenant was made with all mankind in the person of Adam 
after the fall, when God promised him that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head. This was afterward renewed with 
Abraham, when God promised him, that im his seed all the nations 
of the earth should be blessed, viz. in Christ, the blessed seed, who 
hath destroyed the kingdom of Satan. After this, it was confirmed 
by the blood of Christ shed on the cross;—then it was published 
through all the world, when the apostles had received the Holy 
Ghost. And; lastly, Baptism and the Eucharist are the signs, seals, 
and sacraments of it. 

6. Fourthly, I answer, that if by these words, To speak elearly or 
plainly, be understood to speak intelligibly, so that the apostles might 
and ought to understand what he said to them, then it is certain that 
Jesus Christ did speak clearly : for, to speak sacramentally, and ac- 
cording to the style used im all sacraments, was to speak clearly and 
not obscurely : but if by these words, to speak clearly, be understood 
to speak without a figure, then it is false that he always spake clear- 
ly to his disciples, witness the calling of his disciples, to whom he 
said, St. Matt. iv. 19, follow me, and I will make‘ you fishers of men: 
and when he saith elsewhere, ye are the salt of the earth, the light of 
the world, &e. To this I add, The apostles did ask Jesus Christ the 
meaning of parables, and other things which they did not under- 
stand, and therefore certainly they had much more reason to ask the 
meaning of so many strange thmgs as‘follow from the mass, from 
transubstantiation, and from the pretended presence ef Christ's body 
in the Host, viz. how a human body can be in a point, and im divers 
places at once? How the head of Jesus Christ and his whole body 
could be in his mouth? How accidents can be without a subject, &c. 
- J. Lastly, Seeing Jesus Christ said, drink ye all of this cup, all 
priests, whether Jesuits, monks, or other Romish doctors, would of 
necessity be constrained, really, properly, and without a figure, to 
drink of the cup, whether melted or not, and really to swallow it, 
until they should confess that there are figures m the words of Jesus 
Christ in the celebration of the Eucharist. 

8. OssecTIon 11.—The second objection is this: The sacrament 
of the Eucharist is more excellent than that of the passover, because 
the sacrament of the passover is a type of the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist, and the thing typified is always more excellent than the type: 
but if the sacrament of the Eucharist did not really contain the body 
and blood of Christ, but was only the sign of it, then it would follow 
that the sacrament of the Eucharist would not be more excellent 
than that of the passover: nay, the sacrament of the passover would 
be more excellent than that of the Eucharist; because a lamb and 
its blood is more excellent than bread and wme; and the death of a 
lamb, and the shedding of its blood, doth much better represent the 
death of Christ, and the shedding of his blood on the cross, than 
bread broken, and wine poured into a cup can do. 
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9. AnsweR.—To this, I answer first, that the thing typified by the 
paschal lamb, is Jesus Christ, and not the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist; as St. Paul shews clearly, 1 Cor. v. 17, when he calls Jesus 
Christ our passover, in these words, Christ our passover was crucified 
for us. The truth is, a whole lamb without spot or blemish killed 
and burnt toward the evening, and its blood shed, doth very well 
represent Jesus Christ perfect, without sin, put to death, and his 
blood shed toward the end of the world, and in the fulness of time, 
but such a lamb represents nothing of that which is seen in the Eu- 
charist.. Besides the types and sacraments of the Old Testament 
were instituted that the faithful of those times might come to the 
knowledge of the things typified and signified, for the salvation of 
their souls: but the faithful under the Old Testament never came to 
the knowledge of the Eucharist by the paschal lamb, and though 
they had come to the knowledge of it, yet they had no benefit there- 
by. Ina word, seeing the passover and the Eucharist are types, 
images, and signs of Jesus Christ, it is very impertinent to say, that 
the passover is the type of the Eucharist, because a type is not pro- 
perly the type of another type, but only of the thing typified; as the 
image of Cesar is not the image of another image of Cesar, but 
only of Cesar himself. 

10. Secondly, I answer, that the excellence of one sacrament 
above another, must be drawn from its form and efficacy, and not 
from its matter, because it is form that chiefly gives being to things 
composed of matter and form. But the form of sacraments depends 
on the words of institution, because, being signs of divine institution, 
their form can only depend upon the will of God, who chooseth cer- 
tain things to signify other things, and this will of God cannot be 
known but by revelation, which is the Word; so that it is properly 
said, that the Word joined with the element makes the sacrament : 
Therefore, although the sacrament of the passover be more excellent 
than the Eucharist in respect of its matter, because the paschal 
lamb and its blood, are more excellent than the bread and wine of 
the Eucharist ; and that the lamb and its blood have a greater analo- 
gy with Jesus Christ and his blood shed on the cross, than the bread 
and wine of the Eucharist have; yet the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist is much more excellent than that of the passover in respect of 
its form, which depends on the words of institution, because that at 
the institution of the sacrament of the passover, God spake not one 
word of the principal end for which he did institute it, viz. to be the 
type of Jesus Christ and his death. But at the institution of the 
sacrament of the Eucharist, Christ declared in express terms, that he 
did institute the eating of the bread broken, and the drinking of the 
wine, poured into the cup, to be commemorative signs of himself, and 
his death. The sacrament of the Eucharist is yet more excellent 
than that of the passover, in respect of its efficacy, which depends 
on two things, viz. on the form, which being more manifest in the 
Eucharist, doth also operate with more efficacy, and also because it 
represents a thing past, viz. the death of Christ. But the knowledge 
of things past is more clear and perfect than the knowledge of things 
to come; and we are more touched with the memory of things past, 
when some symbol brings them to our thoughts, than when we con- 
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sider things to come, through clouds and shadows. To this I add, 
that the bread and wine of the Eucharist have a greater analogy with 
Jesus Christ than the paschal lamb had, in one respect, viz. in re- 
= of the spiritual nourishment which we receive by Christ’s death : 
or as baptism is the sacrament of our spiritual birth, so the Eucha- 
rist is the sacrament of our spiritual nourishment. But this nourish- 
ment is much better represented by bread and wine, which are the 
ordinary nourishments of our bodies, than by a lamb. 

Lastly, I answer, that it is far less inconvenient to give some pre- 
rogative to the passover above the Eucharist, (viz. to give it a more 
excellent matter and analogy) than to assert the corporal presence of 
Christ in the Host, by an unheard of transubstantiation, which des- 
troys the nature of sacraments, gives our Lord a monstrous body, in- 
cludes notorious absurdities at contradictions, and gives the lie to 
sense, reason, and holy Scripture; as hath been nroved. 





“CONFLAGRATION AT PETERSBURG’—IN 1837. BEGINNING OF THE 
END OF THAT FAMOUS ADVENTURE OF MR. CONVERSE, MR. 
HUTCHINSON, AND MR. SHORE. 


Ir is a matter of regret to us, to be obliged to refer once more to 
this business. But we judge that fidelity to truth and a proper res- 
pect for our own character require it. 

In order that the reader, especially if he has not been a subscriber 
to the Baltimore Literary & Religious Magazine, may fully compre- 
hend what we have now to say, and why we say it, we will reca- 
pitulate the case, as briefly as possible. 

In that periodical, of which, it is known, we were one of the 
founders and proprietors, and during its whole existence, the senior 
editor, there appeared, some years ago, a series of articles, extendin 
to four numbers, entitled ‘the Bible Doctrine of Slavery,’ and 
signed ‘4 Presbyterian.” The first No. was published in Septem- 
ber, and the second in October 1837, and the third and fourth in 
January and February 1838. These articles, there can be no im- 
propriety in saying, were written by the Rev'd Samuel Steel, formerly 
of Kentucky, now of Hillsborough, Ohio, an old and beloved friend 
of ours, and an able, worthy and pious gentleman. They did not 
express our views on several important branches of the subject of 
which they treated; and so we expressly stated in a note to the third 
No. which will be found in vol. iv. p. 18 (January 1838) of the 
Magazine. 

On the appearance of that very number, Mr. Thomas Shore, then 
postmaster at Petersburg, Va. wrote us an official note dated January 
11, 1838, on behalf of the Rev’d Mr. Hutchinson, then pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in that place, of which Mr. Shore was a mem- 
ber, stopping the Magazine, on account of “the abolition feature, 
which (said they) stands out with so much prominence.” This 
note, which was extremely insolent and unjust, and our comments 
on it may be found in vol. iv. p. 108-111 (March 1838) of the Maga- 
zine. About the same time, a denunciation of us in Richmond, Va. 
appeared in the Telegraph, edited by Mr. Converse, by a couple of 
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booksellers named Wyatt & Yale, (the latter an old abolitionist); 
which was noticed in vol. iv. p. 121 (April 1838); and one or more 
copies of our Magazine were publicly burned at Petersburg; our 
notice of which event, with strictures on the whole case, will be 
found in vol. iv. p. 321-325 and p. 433-37 (July and October 1838.) 

At the period indicated, Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Converse were 
Presbyterian ministers, and Mr. Shore was a Presbyterian deacon; 
and ail three said they considered themselves orthodox. At present 
the first named is an Episcopalian in Missouri; the second is editing 
at Philadelphia a paper in the interest of the New School and Aboli- 
tion Assembly—though we do not mean to say he is an abolitionist 
himself—since he denies it; and the third has long ago left our 
church. What we were then, and remain still, others can say. We 
therefore suppose time itself, and God’s providence have very plainly 
shown, that what we then asserted was really true, to wit: that 
New Schoolism was at the bottom of this whole movement against 
us, and the object was to break down our Magazine and ourself for 
the benefit of that heresy; and Mr. Hutchinson, though not a New 
School man himself probably, was carried away, partly by his mor- 
bid jealousy, and partly by his want of moral courage to withstand a 
cry of abolition, which he knew was false. 

We were perhaps not sufficiently cautious in relying on the state- 
ments of others at that time ; and may possibly have trusted too im- 
plicitly in the readiness of honourable and responsible men to shoul- 
der their statements, when it became necessary. So it was, we 
made a publication on what we then deemed and still deem ample 
authority, the truth of which both Mr. Converse and Mr. Shore 
peremtorily denied; and demanded that we should either retract it 
or give up our authors ; a requisition which appeared to us reasona- 
ble, and we endeavoured to comply with one or the other alternative. 
Why we did neither, will be seen by consulting the Magazine for 
March 1839 (vol. v. p. 136-8.) The particular statement denied, 
was, in substance, that Mr. Converse had written a letter to Mr. Shore, 
which caused the burning of our Magazine in Petersburg. The de- 
nial was absolute ; no such letter, it was declared by the former, was 
written ; none such, it was asserted by the latter, was received. The 
dilemma in which we were placed was this; we were pretty sure 
the letter was both written and received, and so could not retract; 
but our authors refused to allow their names to be given up. We 
supposed much harm to a cause dearer to us than life, would arise 
if we gave them, under the circumstances of that particular period ; 
and we felt an invincible repugnance to do it, if it were possible to 
avoid it, against their wishes. 

So the matter stood till June 1842. On the 17th of that month, 
Mr. Converse, having taken offence at something reported in the 
New York Observer (not correctly, by the way) as being said by us 
in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church; published a 
very abusive article against us, in his own paper (The Christian Ob- 
~— from which we extract the sentences which follow, which 
are all that relate to the present matter. 


Mr. Breckinridge, no doubt, remembers that some of his incendiary 
pamphlets were condemned and publicly burat in the streets of Petersburg, 
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Va., by the civil authorities of the town, in 1888. Chagrined and morti- 
fied, (as far as he was susceptible of such emotions,) that his productions 
should be treated as a public nuisance, he asserted in strong terms that 
Mr. Converse had instigated or caused that conflagration. This slander- 
ous charge we proved to be false and unfounded, in every respect, by 
the testimony of a gentleman of the highest respectability in Petersburg, 
who was personally aequainted with all the proceedings in the matter. 
His testimony, disproving Mr. B’s. statement, was published, at the time, 
in the columns of our paper. Mr. Breckinridge, from that day to this, has 
brought no counter testimony to support his charge—nor has he apolo- 
gized for the gross misstatement. But he has repeated his assaults in his 
magazine, and reiterated other charges as veracious and unfounded as that 
which we proved false. ‘These charges, reiterated during the last three 
years, have been permitted to pass unanswered, for what they were worth. 
Nor should we notice the above had it appeared in his own print. We 
have abundant materials at hand to exhibit Mr. B. in his true character, 
in the enormities detailed by Mr. Wickliffe, of Ky.,—but we have no wish 
to expose him. 


As to so much of this as relates to ‘Mr. Wickliffe, of Ky.’ —we 
flatter ourself, that the public mind is pretty well informed, by this 
time, what that person’s statements are worth, and what estimate any 
individual who makes common cause with him, puts on his own 
character. We will not fight him through Mr. Converse. 

Upon reading the article, we saw that the matter about the Pe- 
tersburg letter would, at last, have to be set open before the public ; 
as we supposed it should have been done four years before. In the 
mean time, some of our informants were dead; some out of our 
reach. The principal one still lived; and our correspondence with 
him also existed. We opened a correspondence with him on the 
subject, a second time. But he again refused to be given up. 

Mean time there appeared in the ‘‘ Watchman of the South,” edited 
at Richmond, Va. by the Rev'd Dr. Plumer, an editorial statement 
under date August 18, 1842, which we print below ; and which we 
‘ suppose settles, with every candid person, that part of the case to 
which it relates, to wit: the fact that so far from being the fabricator 
of the statement published by us, we had abundant reason to believe 
the statement was true before we printed it; for our publication was 
in October 1838, and Dr. Plumer declares he had no doubt of the 
fact before May 1838, and told us of it in that month. 

The point needful to be made out by us was that we had good and 
sufficient reason,—such as ought to satisfy a just and discreet man— 
that Mr. Converse really. wrote and that Mr. Shore really received 
such aletter as they denied. If we had this evidence, we were justi- 
fiable in making the statement; we mean strictly right in making it, 
without any reference to the deep injury meditated against us per- 
sonally and against the cause of Christ through us by these men,.or to 
the rights of self-defence arising to us, by reason of their unprovoked 
and unjustifiable conduct. If we had good reason to say so, we had a 
right, nay were bound to say so, even if it should afterwards turn out, 
that we had been misinformed. No doubt our best justification would 
have been to give up the specific evidence on which we made the 
statement. We expected to do it; we thought it reasonable that 
Mr. Converse should demand it ; we used our best endeavours to do 
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it: we disapprove the refusals which prevented our doing it five 
years ago; and again more recently; we would never have thought 
of shrinking from a responsibility of this kind ourself. We say this 
without the least unkindness: all men are, alas! made of clay, but 
it is not tempered alike in all, and allowances must no doubt be made 
for human weakness and error. But we say it in justice to senti- 
ments which we cherish, and in obedience to our sense of what is 
due to truth and to ourself.—Well; the next best proof we could 
give, was the testimony of persons of known veracity—that we were 
really authorised, upon competent information received before the 
statements were made to believe that they were true. The testimo- 
ny of Dr. Plumer settles that point. Whether Mr. Converse ever 
wrote the letter he denies having written or not; whether Mr. Shore 
ever received that letter, which he declares he never did, or not; it 
is now proved, that long before we published to the world the facts 
denied by them, we had ample reason to believe and did believe 
they were true; and therefore could not retract our publication, 
which only declared that belief.—Now why has Mr. Converse al- 
lowed this statement of Dr. Plumer to pass wholly unnoticed for the 
last ten months? Is not the proof conclusive that we did not origi- 
nate the story? Then why does he not, like an honest man, notice 
and admit that public fact? 


A statement.—Our readers are perhaps generally aware that some 
four years ago, a rude assault upon the feclings of many was committed in 
the town of Petersburg, Va. by the public burning of the Baltimore Lite- 
rary and Religious Magazine. The moving agent, as was then and still 
is believed, in causing the burning, was the then acting postmaster of Pe- 
tersburg. [t was.also often said that the postmaster at Petersburg was 
encouraged in this course by the editor of the New School paper then pub- 
lished in this city. That the said editor was much gratified at it, we sup- 
pose no one doubted from the manner in which we understood he an- 
nounced it t@his readers. We say “we understood,” for we were not in 
the habit of reading his paper, and cannot now say whether we ever saw 
his announcement of the matter or not. We moreover frequently heard it 
stated that the said editor had written to the said postmaster a letter recom- 
mending or suggesting the course adopted by the postmaster, and that the 
letter had been seen by a gentleman in Petersburg. We heard this in a 
way that at the time left, as we supposed, no room for doubt. It was stat- 
ed by several persons, and we believed it. We know that Dr. Breckin- 
ridge was advised of this state of things. Indeed, on our way to the 
General Assembly, we ourselves informed him of what we had heard, and 
of what we believed. Subsequently, Dr. Breekinridge, in defending him- 
self, alluded to the matter. We were soon informed that the writing or 
reception of such letter was denied, and soon after learned that circum- 
stances of peculiar delicacy, involving the friendships of some Old and 
New School families, none of whom resided in this city, and also that the 
connection with the matter of some who ought not to be brought before 
the public, were such, that their and our friends desired that the matter 
might rest where it was, upon the denial of the Editor and Postmaster. 
Dr. Breckinridge was requested to leave the matter where it was, and, 
appealing to the providence of God for his innocence as to any originat- 
ing of the matter, publicly declared his intention to do as requested. But 
of late we are told nt we have not seen any such thing) the matter has 
been publicly alluded to by others, and an attempt made to use it to Dr. 
Breckinridge’s disadvantage. Under the circumstances, we feel it proper 
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to make the above statement, and to say that Dr. Breckinridge did not 
allude to the matter unti! some time after it was frequently spoken of and 
extensively believed in Virginia. We also add, that we very much regret 
that any one should have made it proper for us to allude to the subject, as 
any feelings of unkindness awakened years ago, we had hoped, were dy- 
ing away, and as the circumstances of delicacy in the case are rather in- 
creased than diminished by time.— Watchman of the South, Aug. 18, 1842. 


So far our defence rests on a ground which does not involve the 
absolute truth of the statement to which we gave publicity, so much 
as the credibleness of our information concerning it. But we have 
always believed that Mr. Converse did write, and that Mr. Shore did 
receive such a letter as that already spoken of. And we submit to 
the reader the following statement of facts as at least conducing to 
show, that it is very far from certain, that our belief is not well 
founded ; simply observing again that the expression of this belief, 
and not the positive assertion of the fact as within our personal 
knowledge, is the whole extent of our commitment in the premises. 
Mr. Shore attempted to do us and the cause of our master a most 
serious injury, at a most critical juncture: we were informed and 
we believed and said we believed that Mr. Converse instigated him: 
both of them denied it; we have already proved we were so in- 
formed ; now we will state a part of the grounds upon which we still 
incline to the belief that the facts probably were, as we were informed 
they were. 


1. We were distinctly informed, at the time, by several persons of 
the utmost respectability, that the facts were beyond question ; and 
that they could and would be proved when it became necessary. 
Though, for special reasons, these individuals, subsequently declined 
when required by us, to stand forward and prove the facts; yet they 
have never expressed the least doubt that their original statements 
were true. Now while we never considered the reasong for holding 
back, justifiable, yet we never questioned the exact vefacity of the 
gentlemen in question. So that, upon this point, the question re- 
mains just where it did, to wit, on the denial of Messrs. Converse 
and Shore and the assertion of persons in whom we have more con- 
fidence than in them. Of course, as the matter lies in the personal 
knowledge of the two former individuals, their statement would be 
conclusive, under ordinary circumstances. But when it is considered 
that being parties directly and deeply interested in the issue, they 
become, in law, incompetent. as witnesses, and their denial only a 
general plea of not guilty, which amounts to no more than a requisi- 
tion for affirmative proof; that being detected in an unworthy act 
they have every motive to colour it, and thus their credibility in the 
particular thing as well as their competency might be considered as 
affected ; that the very sin of New Schoolism, as constantly mani- 
fested, being a habit of ‘“‘paltering in a double sense,” their denial 
may, when the whole case is finally developed, turn out to be no 
more and to be intended for no more than an evasive special plea: 
when these, and such things, are considered, we are obliged to say, 
that the balance of probabilities appears to us to be in favour of the 
truth of our original information, and of the existence of such a let- 
ter as that denied by these persons. 
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2. The testimony in the published statement of Dr. Plumer, is 
conclusive as to several important points, which have a decided, 
though it be an indirect influence on the question now under consi- 
deration. It was ‘‘then and still is believed’’ that ‘‘the moving agent 
in causing the burning, was the then acting Postmaster at Peters- 
burg.” That was Mr. Shore. ‘It was also often said that the Post- 
master at Petersburg was encouraged in this course by the editor of 
the New School paper then published in this city,” (Richmond.) This 
was Mr. Converse. ‘We moreover frequently heard it stated that 
the said Editor had written to the said Postmaster a letter recommend- 
ing or suggesting the course adopted by the Postmaster, and that the 
letter had been seen by a gentleman in Petersburg.’”’ This is precisely 
what we always supposed was the fact: and our offence was the 
repetition of this statement, often repeated, in Virginia at the time,— 
and then and still believed and repeated there, by gentlemen and 
Christians above suspicion: “the very head and front of our offend- 
ing, hath this extent,—no more.’”—‘We heard this in a way that at 
the time left, as we supposed, no room for doubt.”—Now if the na- 
ture of the transaction be considered: if the kind of knowledge 
which could be obtained of the secret operations declared to exist, 
be weighed: if the character, position and subsequent conduct of 
the parties be estimated: if the objects to be attained be reflected 
on: if the way in which the thing transpired, be pondered: if the 
contemporaneous conduct of the New School press and people, es- 
pecially in Virginia, be taken into the account: if the general con- 
viction of good and wise men, on the spot at the time, be thought of 
any consequence: really, it does seem to us, that a very violent pre- 
sumption exists that the denied letter was written and was received, 
and that Mr. Converse and Mr. Shore must do something more than 
put in a special plea, before candid men will be satisfied they were 
not guilty of that of which we expressed the belief they were guilty. 

3. We have proved that ‘‘a gentleman in Petersburg,”’ was under- 
stood and believed to have seen the letter. We will now offer direct 
testimony that ‘‘a gentleman in Petersburg,’’ did actually see a letter 
or letters written by Mr. Converse to Mr. Shore, in the hands of the 
latter at the time charged; the specific object of which letter or let- 
ters was to interest the latter in a concerted effort to put us down, at 
the time and for the reasons stated, and by a movement intended to 
operate on the ignorance, the prejudices and the passions of men. 
Mr. Converse, knowing perfectly that we were not an abolitionist, 
set himself privately to work to break us down, as an abolitionist, by 
means of a sworn officer of the general government; and personal 
attacks in the political press, and the burning of our periodical at 
Petersburg followed: the attacks of “‘Wyatt & Yale’’—ot ‘E. Mitch- 
ell,”’—of Mr. Converse himself, chimed in: Mr. Elipha White and 
Mr. Dana fell upon us at the South; and in general the whole New 
School body reiterated the false cry against us, which even now 
“Mr. Wickliffe, of Ky.” is quoting all these worthies to prove, and 
Mr. Converse in return, is ready to quote ‘Mr. Wickliffe, of Ky.” to 
establish. And yet, after all, there is nothing in the whole affair! 
All is smoke! They who can, may believe. 
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The late Dr. McPheeters to Mr. Breckinridge. 


Raleigh, N. Carolina, July 18th, 1838. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—I have always regarded the “Conflagration at 
Petersburg” as a litile, silly, new-school affair, concocted and executed 
chiefly, if not solely, with the view of serving a party purpose. 

My oldest son, James G. McPheeters, is a resident of Petersburg, and 
was in town at the time when the ridiculous farce was acted. He and his 
partner in business, Andrew S, Holderby, a ruling elder of the church, 
are both decidedly old school in their views and feelings; and in their coun- 
ting room, when their acquaintances step in, the politicks of the church, 
are, not unfrequently, brought under discussion. 

James is now in Raleigh, at my house, on a visit. The other day look- 
ing into the last number of your Magazine, he noticed your remarks res- 
pecting the Petersburg affair; and recollected that he was one of those 
whom Mr. Shore permitted to see parts of Mr. Converse’s letter. On 
reading the article, it occurred to James, that Mr. Shore would be likely 
te fix on him as the channel of communication to the Editors of the Ma- 
gazine, and, of course, as having wantonly betrayed confidence. 

A respectful letter from Mr. Shore, addressed to James on the subject, 
was received on yesterday. 

James feels no difficulty in asserting to Mr. Shore, that he was not the 
author of any communication to you. But as the aflairs of the Church, 
and the contents of your periodical, were freely and frequently talked 
about in his presence, he thinks it not unlikely that, in proof of Mr. Con- 
verse’s unhallowed zeal in the new school cause, he had adverted to his 
letter to Mr. Shore, in the presence of some one, who had afterwards 
given in detail to you, what were believed to be the contents thereof. 

If such were the case, as James has now no recollection of the circum- 
stances—the time—place or persons present, he wishes you, if consistent 
with what you owe te yourself and to others, to help him out of a difficul- 
ty in which he finds himself unexpectedly involved. 

The questions then, are these. Was the name of J. G. McPheeters 
associated in any way with the communication which reached you, touch- 
ing Mr. Converse’s letter to Mr. Shore ? 

f not,—Were the authors of the communication, or any of thenj, in- 
habitants of Petersburg? 

If so,— Would you be willing to give me their names? Not for the 
purpose of engendering strife among individuals who ought to love and 
sustain each other, but for the purpose of directing James in his inquiries 
—refreshing his recollections, and aiding him, if possible, in extricating 
himself from what Mr. Shore regards as a dishonorable violation of the 
i of hospitality. 

xeuse, my dear friend, the liberty which I have taken, 
I am, respectfully and fraternally, yours, 


Wm. McPueerers. 


Mr. Breckinridge to Dr. McPheeters.—( Copy.) 
Baltimore, July 19, 1838. 


My Dear Sir,—Your favour of July 18 reached me yesterday; and 
although labouring under considerable bodily indisposition. I hasten to 
reply to it. 

{ have no acquaintance with your son, Mr. James G. McPheeters, of 
Petersburg, Va.: I do not remember ever to have seen him; nor to have 
had any communication with him directly or indirectly—before the receipt 
of your letter now before me. 
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It does not appear to me necessary or even proper to mention, especial- 
ly without previous communication with them, the names of any indivi- 
duals who have communicated with me, in regard to Mr. Shore; and I 
therefore respectfully decline saying any thing on that subject, farther than 
this: that there can be no question of the exact truth of every word I 
have stated, and all can be made clear by the testimony of persons more 
respectable than Mr. Shore himself: 

In regard to your son’s name and agency, I am obliged to say, that it 
has been more than once mentioned to me, by persons none of whom live 
in Petersburg : by persons, his friends, and they of the first standing in 
the country—There can, therefore, be no doubt, that your son has distinct- 
ly, and T apprehend on several uccasions and to various persons mention- 
ed the fact, that Mr. Shore had shown him the alledged letter of Converse, 
hiding the name. And after what has been communicated to me, by per- 
sons of the utmost worth, I am only surprised, that his memory should be 
so slight on subjects related to me, with great emphasis by others. 

While I deeply regret that your son or any other gentleman should be 
troubled by the machinations of these or any other wicked men; I still 
think that this whole matter is providential: and that your son, in any 
statement he may give to Mr. Shore, ought to be very explicit, for the 
truth’s sake, and for his own character’s sake, in making that statement 
full and complete: embracing the fact of the letter having been seen by 
him ; its contents; its authorship, &c. &c. 

I also regret being the innocent occasion of giving your son any trou- 
ble. But no testimony could or need be more excellent or explicit than 
that on which I proceeded.—And as to Mr. Shore’s pretences about vio- 
lation of confidence ; that is all perfect fudge. ‘The only confidence vio- 
lated was Converse’s by him. 

The facts, I have reason to believe, were openly known at Petersburg 
and elsewhere weeks before they reached me. 


With kind regards and best wishes, 
I am truly your friend and brother, R. J. B. 


Mr. Breckinridge to Mr. J. G. McPheeters.—( Copy.) 


Baltimore, August 9, 1842. 

Mr. James G. McPheeters—Sir: You no doubt remember the difficulty 
which arose about four years ago, in regard to the supposed influence of 
the Rev’d Mr. Converse, then of Richmond, Va., with Mr. Shore, then 
Postmaster at Petersburg, Va., in promoting the public burning of a copy 
of a periodical publication, with which I was connected. It was distinctly 
told to me that Mr. Converse had written a letter to Mr. Shore to have 
this burning effected ; and that you had seen the letter. To mention no oth- 
er testimony, I have before me a letter from your excellent father to me, on 
the subject of your relation to that letter, dated J uly 18, 1838, in which he 
says, speaking in spe name, under your eye, and by your request, that 
you were “one of those whom Mr. Shore permitted to see parts of Mr. 
Converse’s letter”—alluded to above. 

It may become my duty, as Mr. Converse has attacked me again re- 
cently about this business, denying that he ever wrote such a letter, —to 
defend myself again in regard to it. The case consists of two parts, Ist, 
My authority for what 1 formerly said. ‘This is plain before me, and I do 
not wish to trouble you with that part of the business: 2. The verity of 
the fact; was there such a letter? ‘This is the part of the case | must 
trouble you about. I have the means, as I have said, of proving that you 
said you saw it. But I prefer that you should put that part of the case, in 
such a light and with such evidence as will be most acceptable to yourself; 
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and to that end I write this letter to you. If you decline saying any thing, 
ofcourse, I am left to use the prooful have, and such as | can otherwise 
command. If you think proper to state the facts of the case to me, allow- 
ing me to use them as I shall find it necessary and proper in establishing 
the truth, against men who are only emboldened in wickedness, by the 
forbearance of others; I shall be glad. It appears to me*that the course 
1 now take in thus addressing myself to you, is the most proper under the 
circumstances ; and that, as the facts of the whole case stand, it will be 
best for all concerned that you should, by a plain and clear statement, put 
the matter in its true light. 

[ regret the necessity which seems to be laid upon me in this business, 
by the providence of God; and beséech him to give you grace that you 
may be enabled so to act in regard to it, as shall be fur your own honor, 
for the promotion of truth and for the defence of’ innocent men. 


I am your obedient servant, R. J. B. 
Mr. Js. G. M., Raleigh, N. C. 


Mr. J. G. McPheeters to Mr. Breckinridge. 


Raleigh, August 18, 1842. 

Rev'd R.J. Breckinridge—Sir: your communication of the 9th instant, 
was received a few days ago, It brings again into view an affair in which 
1 and others were implicated several years ago, and which I supposed had 
passed away forever. But in the providence of God you are, it seems, 
compelled to bring the thing again under review. 

The fact that a letter was written by Mr. Converse to Mr. Shore, and 
that I was allowed by Mr. Shore to see, or hear read a part of said letter, 
has never been denied by any one. The question is, What were the con- 
tents of that letter? On this point, Mr. Shore and I seem to differ widely. 
On seeing your Magazine for July 1838, he writes me as follows: “It 
was just after breakfast that you came inio my chamber, you took the 
letter out of my hat and asked permission to read it. A part of that let- 
ter I allowed you to read, holding my hand over the.name.” Mr. Shore 
then goes on to say, ““Mr. Converse in that letter observed that Mr. 
Breckinridge had attempted to fix on him the charge of abolitionism, that 
he, Converse, was pleased to hear that Mr. Hutchinson had stopt the 
Magazine, and had requested me to allow him to publish my letter order- 
ing the paper to be stopped.” “I told you that I should write Converse 
in reply, that I should not consent to have any thing more to do with it. 
This answer Mr. Converse has.” Mr. Shore then remarks.—It is in- 
ferred by some persons, from our intimacy, that Mr. Breckinriege has 
received some garbled statements from some persons who heard you speak 
of it—but, says he, I will not believe it—I do not believe it—you are in- 
capable of betraying the confidence of your friends, &c. &c. 

In reply to Mr. Shore, (being in Raleigh at that time) I informed him 
of what you communicated to my father, viz: that my name had been 
mentioned more than once in connection with the statements which had 
been made to you, and that there was no doubt but that on several occa- 
sions I had mentioned the fact that Mr. Shore had shown to me the al- 
ledged letter of Mr. Converse, one object of which was to suggest to him, 
Shore, the propriety of coming out in the political papers of Petersburg 
against the abolitionism of the Magazine. I then go on to say to Mr. 
Shore,—as a proof that such was the purport of Mr. Converse’s letter to 
you, it is proper to state, that in a letier written to my father, dated Jan- 
uary 1888, among other i l informed him, that I had seen a letter 
from Mr. C. urging a friend of mine (Shere) to come out in the political 
papers against Mr. Breckinridge, and if possible to put him down. 
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On the receipt of this statement, MrzShore pronounced the thing whol- 
ly untrue, denying that Mr. Converse ever wrote to him, urging him to 
come out in the political papers against Mr. Breckinridge. “Several let- 
ters,” says he, “you took out of my hat from the same gentleman, neither 
of which would justify your statement. One of the letters was in reply 
to one I wrote to Mr. Converse in relation to a piece prepared by me, 
signed Old School,* and published in the Petersburg Constellation,—res- 
pecting which, he, Converse, remarked, he would be glad to see it in all 
the political papers in the country. In another letter he, Converse, re- 
quests permission to publish in the Telegraph my‘letter to Mr. B. order- 
ing Mr. Hutchinson’s Magazine to be discontinued, remarking that he, 
Breckinridge, had done for himself.”” “Qut of the aforesaid letters,” says 
Mr. Shore to me, “you have invented a marvellous tale and taken strange 
liberty with the truth.” My letter in reply to this ungentlemanly charge, 
was such as the occasion demanded. Our friendly intercourse from that 
day was, of course, suspended—nor was it renewed until a short tine ago 
(during the late revival in Petersburg) when at the request of Mr. Shore, 
and through the intervention-of friendsywe were again placed on speak- 
ing. terms. 

In regard to what I may have said in the hearing of those who commu- 
nicated with you on the subject of Mr. Converse’s letter, I could not, when 
the thing was first agitated, recollect—nor can I to this day recollect, what 
I did say, who the persons were, or at what time or place the conversation 
occurred,—for the affairs of the Church were then a topic of much debate 
and great excitement, and if on any occason I said to them, that Mr. C. 
had written to Mr. S. to get up an “operation in Petersburg,” that is, to 
have the burning of your Magazine effected, and that I had seen a letter 
from Mr. C. to Mr. S. urging him to that measure, I have no recollec- 
tion at all of the circumstance. On reflection, it is my opinion, that noth- 
ing short of a personal interview with yourself and the “four or five indi- 
viduals,” to whom you are indebled for the statements given in the Maga- 
zine, would enable me to throw more light on the subject. 

Tn conclusion, I feel it my duty to say, if you can so manage and settle 
the matter between Mr. Converse and yourself, as not to disturb or inter- 
rupt the present good understanding between Mr. Shore and myself, I shall 
be gratified—for, as before stated, he opened the door for a reconciliation, 
and the matter being referred to two Christian friends, was easily adjusted 
to our mutual satisfaction. ‘ 


I am, respectfully, &c. J. G. McPueerers. 


We suppose we have now clearly made out two propositions. 1. 
That whether Mr. Converse was art and part in the ‘“‘ Petersburg con- 
flagration,” or not,—we had abundant reason to believe he was; and 
were fully justified in expressing that conviction. And that his in- 
sinuations that we fabricated the statement to that effect, are clearly 
flagitious. 

2. That there is great reason ta believe that he really was deeply 
implicated in that affair, and in a general and concerted scheme, of 
which that conflagration was but a part, to excite the worst passions 
of men against us, upon a false accusation: that Mr. Shore, a sworn of- 
ficer of the General Government, lent himself to this affair, and im- 
plicated his own pastor, a pretended old-school Presbyterian, in it; 
and that the whole three acted a most unworthy part in the matter. 

So much, God’s providence has made evident. Here we pause. 


* This article, I think, charged you and others with abolitionism. 
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Time may produce other developments: it is the great revealer of all 
things. A solemn truth, which, if men would but believe it, how 
greatly would it strengthen our virtue, increase our forbearance, su 
port our courage, and sustain our truth, justice and honour, amid the 
trials of life; and how much of that detestable baseness, which con- 
stitutes so large an element of human nature, would it holdin check, 
if it could not banish it from the earth. 

We have no motive to desire any controversy with any of these 
persons. None of them are in the way of doing any further injury 
to the church they have abandoned. It is from a regard, perhaps 
some may say over sensitive, to our own reputation as a fair and 
upright man, that we publish the present article. Personally, we are 
supremely indifferent to the canduct and opinions of such people. 
Nor have we any idea that the people of Petersburg, care a particle 
about their stale calumnies, or believe a syllable of what they uttered 
to our disadvantage. Long after Mr. Hutchinson left the church at 
Petersburgh, we preached Christ Jesus to the people, whose hearts 
he was willing to poison against us: and in no part of America have 
our poor labours through the press been more kindly or constantly pa- 
tronised, than in that fine town, and by members of that noble con- 
gregation. In Richmond, the seat of Mr. Converse’s former labours, 
long after he found it convenient to emigrate to the North, have we 
been called in God’s providence, once and again, to make proclama- 
tion of those blessed doctrines of grace, for devotion to which, the 
whole New School body have so hated and reviled us. And in how 
many portions, and to how many tens of thousands of the inhabitants 
of the slave-holding states have we spoken with kind acceptance on 
their part, through the press and from the pulpit, since the outbreak 
of that combination of men, whom God has scattered like chaff, to 
put us down as an abolitionist! Blessed be God for his hand 
over us. Blessed be the name of our God, who has not allowed our 
enemies to prevail against us. Yea, blessed be his name, who gives 
his children grace to be found faithful, who catches the wicked in 


their own pit, and who is, to them that trust him, a very present help 
in time of trouble. 





THE BI-CENTENARY OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. JULY 1, 1643 
—1843.—REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STANDING COM- 


MITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


Tue Standing Committee appointed by the General ra epee of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, which 
convened at Philadelphia on the 18th of May, 1842,*—to mature a 
plan for a suitable commemoration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the meeting of the Westminster Assembly, according to the order 
of the assembly submit the following Report and Recommendations. 

On the ist day of July, 1643, being Saturday, sixty-nine persons, 
ministers and laymen, the whole of the former having been Espisco- 


* See printed Minutes of the General Assembly for 1842, p. 17 and p. 24. 
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pally ordained, and nearly all of both sorts being still in the commu- 
nion of the Church of England, met in Henry VIIth’s chapel, at 
Westminster, in England, and constituted themselves into “An Extra- 
-ordinary Synod.”’ Both houses of that illustrious parliament of Eng- 
Jand, commonly called the Long Parliament, which sat for nearly 
eighteen years, and accomplished one of the most remarkable revolu- 
tions which the world has seen, were present officially on the memo- 
rable occasion. The Synod itself was constituted by an ordinance of 
that Parliament, dated the 12th June, 1643, which summoned it, and in 
terms enjoined its members “ to confer and treat among themselves of 
such matters and things concerning the liturgy, discipline and gov- 
ernment of the Church of England, or the vindication of the same 
from all false aspersions and misconstructions, as shall be proposed by 
either or both houses of Parliament, and no other: and to deliver their 
advices and opinions touching the matters aforesaid, as shall be most 
agreeable to the word of God, to both or either houses from time to 
time, in such manner as shall be required.’”’* By that ordinance, the 
Synod was to consist of one hundred and twenty-one divines, and 
thirty lay assessors, of whom, ten were peers, and twenty com- 
moners: to whom were added, at various subsequent periods, fourteen 
divines, making the whole number appointed by the Parliament one 
hundred and sixty-five persons.t The General Assembly of the 
Kirk of Scotland, being thereto especially requested by the Synod, 
and by the English Parliament, appointed five ministers and three 
ruling elders, as commissioners of the Church of Scotland to the Sy- 
nod met at Westminster; which made the number delegated to it one 
hundred and seventy-three persons. Some of those appointed mem- 
bers appear never to have met the body; and others to have attended 
only occasionally: but the majority of them gave diligent and assiduous 
attention to the duties to which they had thus been called in the good 
providence of God; and have become famous amongst men, and dear 
to God’s people, by the name of the Westminster Assemby.|| 

It is very common to call this body, the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. But the ordinance which summoned it, called it “‘an Assem- 
bly of learned and godly divines, and others:’’ and it has just been 
shown that thirty-three lay assessors and ruling elders were organic 
members of it, and it is generally known that this class of members 
was made up from amongst the most famous men of their times ; and 
there is reason to believe that few members of the Assembly had 
more influence than several of these. 

It is to be remembered that this Assembly was not ecclesiastically 
convened, and was not an ordinary church court. It had, properly 
speaking, no spiritual power, and was not in any sense a representa- 
tive body of the clergy, or a national Synod, much less a general one: 
and the very ordinance which called and constituted it, expressly re- 
strained it from assuming or exerciging ‘‘ any jurisdiction, power, or 


*Rushworth, vol. v, p. 387. 

+Their names are given by Neal. Hist. Puritans, vol. IIJ., pp. 46—48. 

¢ Hetherington Hist. Church of Scotland, under the year 1643. 

i The actual namber of English divines who sat in the Assembly was one han- 
dred. Their namesare preserved in Duncan’s Collection of Scottish Confes- 
sions, “a pp. 185-6. 
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authority ecclesiastical, whatsoever.” It was, as itself justly said, 
‘a committee or council to the Parliament, to give their opinion 
touching such church matters as the houses should lay before them ;” 
and its continued existence depended absolutely on the will of the 
Parliament which convened it. Whatever authority, therefore, its 
acts or definitions may have, must be purely that influence which 
results from the character of the men who made them, or from that 
of the works themselves ; or it must be the result of subsequent and 
independent adoption or sanction by competent authority, civil’ or 
ecclesiastical. In this particular, this Assembly differed from the 
most of those famous bodies which have in different ages exerted a 
controlling influence in giving shape to the form and to the doctrine 
of various branches of the church of Christ. ; 

The Assembly may be said to have subsisted till the 22d of Feb- 
ruary 1649—a period of five years and eight months, nearly ; during 
which time they held nearly eleven hundred sessions. After this, 
such members as remained in London were continued as a commit- 
tee for the examination of ministers, for about three years more, un- 
til the revolution effected by Oliver Cromwell, in the constitution of 
the Parliament in March 1652, seemed to them to abrogate virtually, 
the authority which convened them, and the Assembly finally broke 
up.* 

The members who were designated to compose the Assembly, 
although originally almost entirely Episcopalians, were divided into 
several very distinct but unequal parties. Sore were prelatists of a 
very high tone; and of such very few eyer met with the body, and 
none continued long in it. The great majority were at first, as were 
the two houses of Parliament which called the Assembly, and indeed 
the body of the enlightened and pious portion of the English nation 
at that time, moderate Episcopalians, men of the old Non-Conformist 
and Puritan stamp ;t of these far the greater part gradually came 
over to the sentiments, as to church government and discipline which 
are set forth in the formularies prepared by them, and such as did 
not, chiefly left the body before its work was done. There was, per- 
haps, from the beginning, a small but decided and very able body of 
thorough Presbyterians both in the Parliament and in the Assembly. 
There was also a small party of Erastians, who were amongst the 
most learned and noted men of their day. And there were also a 
few excellent and eminent men who were extremely zealous Inde- 
pendents. It is to be remembered, however, that almost the entire 
difference between these last and the strict Presbyterians lay in the 
absolute independency of each separate congregation asserted by the 
former; and that not only as to most points of doctrine and discipline, 
but as to many of church order also, these two portions of the As- 
sembly perfectly agreed. For example, they were entirely of one 
mind in asserting church government to be jure divino, and fully - 
agreed also as to the proper mode of organizing particular congrega- 
tions:¢ points, it must be conceded of great importance, and in 


* Neal, vol. T1I. 413. 
t Baxter’s Life.—Neal, vol. If., ch. xii.; and vol. IIT. ch. iv. 


. + — Apologetic Narr, of the Independents: Neal, vol. IlI., ch. iv: Lightfeot’s 
ournal, é . 
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regard to which modern Congregationalists have generally, it is be- 
lieved, somewhat different views. It is scarcely necessary to say, 
that the commissioners from the Scottish General Assembly, were 
strictly Presbyterian in their views. 

Every member of the Assembly, before he took his seat, was re- 
quired to make and subscribe a solemn declaration, that he-would not 
maintain any thing in matter of doctrine but what be believed in his 
conscience to be most agreeable to the word of God; or in point of 
discipline, but what he conceived would conduce most to the glory of 
God, and the good and peace of his church; and this protestation 
was publicly read in the Assembly every Monday morning. All their 
sessions were opened and closed with prayer. Three of their mem- 
bers officiated by turns as chaplains to the two houses of Parliament, 
and to the body called the ‘‘ Committee of both Kingdoms.” They 
preceded their labours by a solemn and public fast ; and statedly and 
at short intervals, repeatedly humiliated themselves thus before God. 
And in general, it must be allowed, that the whole of their public 
proceedings indicated a fixed and habitual conviction of their depend- 
ence upon him, a constant sense of his presence, and a deep and 
earnest assurance of the importance and solemnity of the work to 
which his providence had called them. 

The great works which they produced, with the times and circum- 
stances under which they were perfected, may be imperfectly esti- 
mated from the statements which follow :— 

1. On the 17th of October, 1643, a committee was appointed on 
a Directory for Public Worship ; this part of their duty being amongst 
the most pressing of all, on account of the Parliament having, by an 
ordinance, discarded the use of the Liturgy. The Assembly passed 
the Directory with great unanimity. It was established by an ordi- 
nance of the English Parliament, dated January 3, 1645, and by the 
General Assembly of the Scottish church, which met on the 22d of 
January of the same year, and afterwards by the Scottish Estates in 
Parliament. 

The reasons which induced the English Parliament to discard the 
Liturgy, are set forth in the preface of its act, and those of the As- 
sembly in recommending the substitution of their ‘‘ Directory for the 
Public Worship of God,” in the place of the “ Book of Common 
Prayer,” are succinctly stated in their preface to the Directory:* and 
the candid study of them will show that two centuries of further ex- 
perience have only confirmed the judgment of the Parliament and 
the Assembly, in the whole subject. The importance of the change 
and of the principles on which it is to be justified may be easily per- 
ceived when it is considered that amongst the alterations produced 
by this substitution were, the suggestion of topics for extemporaneous 
prayer substituted in the place of a prescribed form of prayer; the 
rejection of the Apocrypha from public use in the worship of God ; 
the rejection of private and.lay baptism, as well as the use of god- 
fathers and god-mothers, and the sign of the cross in baptisra; the 
disuse of private communion and administration of the Lord’s supper 
to the sick; the substitution of the communion table for an altar; the 
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excluding of profane and unconverted persons from the Lord’s table ; 
the abrogation of the prohibition to marry during lent; the disuse of 
private confession and authoritative absolution, in the visitation of the 
sick ; the disuse of all formal services in the burial of the dead ; the 
discarding of saints’ days, and of all clerical vestments. A careful 
comparison of the Directory of the Westminster Assembly, with that 
ratified in May 1821, by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, and now in use in our church, 
will, it is probable, cause both surprise and regret at the extent of the 
changes, abridgments and substitutions—generally for the worse— 
which have been, we cannot but think, most improvidently made ; 
and perhaps it might be considered, by no means an unfit improve- 
ment of the present season, to restore the venerable Directory from a 
great mass of the emendations which a restless spirit and superficial 
views of divine things have pushed farther than is generally supposed. 

2. The doctrinal standards composed by this Assembly consisted of 
a Confession of Faith and alarger and shorter Catechism. At first 
and for some time, their attention was occupied with a revision of the 
Articles of the Church of England; and they went as far as to the 
end of the 15th article, in this work.* But it was afterwards deter- 
mined, at the instance of the Scottish commissioners, to compile a 
full and independent system from the Scriptures; and on the 9th of 
May, 1645, a committee was apppointed for this purpose. On the 
26th of May 1646, the work was finished and reported to the Assem- 
bly,—which, however, had been occupied during the intervening 
time, as part of its stated business, in examining and determining the 
various propositions which make up the system; which, itis well 
known, is throughout composed, not of arguments, but of compre- 
hensive definitions and statements of truth. This ‘Confession of 
Faith,” was presented to the Parliament: on the 11th of December 
1646, by the whole Assembly in a body. The Commons House was 
engaged above a year on this Confession ; and on the 22d of March, 
1648, presented it to the House of Lords, with some alterations and 
reservations in regard to those parts which related to the power of 
discipline—church censures—the keys—synods and councils—mar- 
riage and divorce—and the duty of the church and the civil magis- 
trate towards religious offenders. On the 28th of June 1648, it was 
established by an ordinance of Parliament—with the aforesaid reser- 
vations—and Lamy under the title, ‘‘ Articles of religion approv- 
ed:and passed by both houses of Parliament, after advice had with 
an assembly of divines called together by them for that purpose.”’t 
The General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland which met at Edin- 
burgh on the 4th of August 1647, ratified this Confession, in the form 
in which it came from the hands of the Westminster Assembly ; and 
the Scottish Parliament of 1690, again expressly established it.t 
Whilst the Confession of Faith was passing through the Assembly, 
committees were appointed to digest its articles, which are more par- 
ticularly moral and dogmatical, into two Catechisms; a larger one, 


* Neal, vol. V., Appendix vii., gives the emendations. 
+ Rushworth, p. 1055. 
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for public exposition, anda shorter one for more general use. The 
latter was presented to Parliament in November 1647, the former in 
April 1648; though they must have been both completed by the 
Assembly, before 24th of Oct., 1647, since on that day, which was 
about a week before the Scottish Commissioners took their leave of 
the body, it was entered on its Journal that some one or all of them 
had been with the Assembly ‘during all the time they had been de- 
bating and perfecting these four things mentioned in the covenant, 
viz., the composing a directoty for public worship, an uniform con- 
fession of faith, a form of church government and discipline, and a 
public catechism.”* On the 15th of Sept., 1648, the Parliament 
approved and published these catechisms; which had been adopted 
by the Scottish Assembly in the previous July.t This Confession of 
Faith and Larger and Shorter Catechisms were formally adopted by 
the highest judicatory of the Presbyterian church in this country, 
then called the “Synod of New York and Philadelphia,” at its last 
meeting preceding the formation of the present General Assembly. 
This occurred at Philadelphia, May 21—29, 1788. A single ‘small 
amendment” as it is called in the Larger Catechism, and ‘some al- 
_ terations” in three paragraphs of the Confession, were the only chang- 
es made in them.t It is not, however, to be understood that this was 
the first occasion on which these doctrinal standards have been open- 
y avowed by this church; on the contrary, it has always professed 
em from the first emigration of its members to this continent, and 
on various occasions our ecclesiastical courts have, with great distinct- 
ness, renewed the open profession of them.§ But in the year 1788, 
the ministry of that church had, during about a century of labours 
and struggles not unmixed with persecutions, increased from a single 
rson to one hundredand sixty-nine ministers;|| and the Synod hav- 
ing determined, two years before, to re-model all its Presbyteries— 
divide itself into four Synods, and constitute a General Assembly to 
convene on the third Thursday in May 1789, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, and be constituted by an equal delegation of ministers and rul- 
ing elders from the sixteen new-modelled Presbyteries; it was deem- 
- eda suitable occasion to review these formularies, and adopt them 
anew by a public and fundamental act. Fifty-five years of subse- 
quent effort and experience, during which the Lord has so severely 
tried the faith of the church, so greatly enlarged its borders, and so 
thoroughly purged and delivered it, have so resulted, that it is not too 
much to say that there probably never existed a single communion so 
- in the number of its ministers and churches and covering so 
arge an extent of country, which embraced with more simplicity the 

. great doctrines set forth in these formularies than the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States does at this moment; nor is it too much 
to add, that its present position, is far more advantageous for the main- 
tenance and diffusion of these blessed truths amongst men, than it has 


* Neal, Vol. III. p. 322. 

t Duncan’s Collection of Scottish Confessions, &c., p. 326 and 396. 

$ Priated Records of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S., pp. 539 and 547. 

§ See Printed Records, &c., p. 92-8, (year 1729,) and p. 232, (1745,) p. 286, 
(1758,) &c. 

) See printed Records, p. 541—2. 
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ever been before. With what gratitude to God should we dwell 
on these things? With what humility, faithfulness and zeal should 
we improve them ? 

3. The greatest difficulties and the most protracted debates in the 
Westminster Assembly, were on various subjects connected with 
church government and discipline; indeed it was only upon sub- 
jects of this nature that very serious differences of opinion existed 
amongst the members of that body. At an early stage of their 
deliberations, many questions of this nature were thrown upon them 
by the Parliament, and were obliged to be disposed of, in consequence 
of the absolute necessity of erecting some tribunal to examine, to 
ordain, to try and to depose ministers; and the mere neglect to de- 
termine such matters was practically to encourage every sort of ex- 
cessin the country. For the bishops sided with the king in the civil 
war then .raging ; a very large part of the inferior clergy in the old 
establishment were men of immoral lives, and besides negligent of 
their work and incompetent for it; and the growing fanaticism of the 
times, filled the country with presumptuous men, who, upon their 
own mere motion, assumed the functions of religious teachers. Nor 
were these matters ever finally and satisfactorily arranged between 
the Assembly and the Parliament; although the former, with great 
labour, perfected its work, and the latter, from time to time, by ordi- 
nance after ordinance, adopted portions of the directory for ordina- 
tion, the discipline, and the form of government digested by the As- 
sembly, until the entire Presbyterian system was virtually set up by 
the laws of England as the established religion of the kingdom. The. 
formularies of the Assembly were approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the church of Scotland in 1645.* The great points of differ- 
ence in the Assembly, were such as these ; the office and warrant 
of the Ruling Eider, whether there be such an office; whether it be 
jure divino, and what are its nature and functions: ordination, what it 
is and in whose hands—whether of Bishops or the Presbytery, and 
if with the latter, is that body itself jure divino; discipline, what is 
its nature and extent, with whom is it lodged, whether with the bro- 
therhood, the eldership, or the civil power—and if with either of the 
two first, whether jure divino; church courts, whether they be inde- 
pendent or subordinated to each other, and whether in either case, 
they are subject to the civil power in spiritualibus ; the pastoral of- 
fice, whether it be exclusively parochial, and that jure divino, &c. 
&c. The result of all was, the successive and complete establish- 
ment, in the Assembly, of the Presbyterial system, very nearly upon 
the model then existing in Scotland. In this form it was introduced 
as far as circumstances would admit, into the United States, from the 
earliest times. The present form of government and discipline of 
our church were digested during the years 1786, 7, 8,t by the Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia, preparatory to the erection of the Ge- 
neral Assembly. Though the Saaser preserved the main features of 


*Neal, Vol. III, appendix 9, gives them at large. The approving act is print- 
ed in Duncan’s Collections, p. 164; it contained important reservation, apon points 
still not fully determined. 

+See printed records of the Presbyterian church for the years named. 
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the Westminster Assembly’s form of government—there are numerous 
and in some instances very considerable changes; and practically the 
working of our system is in many respects different from that es- 
tablished in England under the advice of that Assembly. Our disci- 
pline was compiled chiefly from the Scottish forms, of which it is ra- 
ther a meagre compend. The most careless observer cannot fail to be 
struck with the remarkable resemblance which exists between the 
model of our church government and that of our civil institutions ; 
and it is not unworthy of being kept in remembrance that some of the 
distinguished men who aided in forming the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, were at the same time engaged in digesting the form of 
government of the Presbyterian Church in this country. This close 
resemblance, it is obvious, must always give our system a powerful 
hold on the affections of our countrymen, and quicken in the bosoms 
of our people the sentiment of patriotism by a coincidence at once so 
striking and so grateful. Nor cari we, as lovers of civil liberty, fail 
to note, that this system was established in England at the only pe- 
riod of true freedom in her long annals, and by the hands of the same 
statesmen and patriots who laid the deep foundations of the greater 
part of that freedom she still enjoys; and that it was not subverted 
until a corrupt and perfidious tyrant was again upon her throne. 
Religion itself we readily admit, is compatible in its interior work with 
every condition of human institutions ; but its own institutions are es- 
sentially free, and their action can be perfectly developed only under 
circumstances answerable to their nature. It ought tobe remembered 
that the Synod of 1788, which made the important changes in our 
church organization which have been intimated, which amended some 
and digested others, and adopted all our present formularies, was only 
an ordinary Synod, asthe previous one of 1786 which took the initiative 
in this great work, also was. A convincing proof that those theories 
which allow to our existing General Assembly and other church courts 
only such powers as are exhibited and defined in our form of govern- 
ment; as well as those which make the Presbyteries, the source of pow- 
er to the higher church courts, are wholly fallacious. For the histo- 
ry of our church shows, that the Assembly is itself the real represent- 
ative of the original body in this country; which having first grown 
large enough to do so, constituted itself into a Presbytery, then divid- 
ed itself into several Presbyteries.and constituted a Synod, and at 
length divided that Synod into several, reorganized all its Presbyter- 
ies and constituted this Genera! Assembly. All which things it did, 
in the exercise of its common and inherent powers, the whole of which 
remain as before in all the church courts, which are indeed ordained 
not of man but of God, and cannot therefore lawfully either assume or 
demit powers of themselves. And nochurch constitution can of right 
be any thing more, than a system of definitions and rules drawn from 
God’s word, and a covenant between those who are of one mind up- 
on the points stated; and where it is silent, the authority is not vacat- 
ted, but remains untouched, to be settled out of the Scriptures. So 
that our church constitution is to be assimilated rather to that of one 
of our states, where what is not withheld is allowed, than to that 
of the national government, where what is not granted is with- 
held; the more especially as ecclesiastical power is not only exclu- 
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sively moral, but is also purely declarative and ministerial. It is wor- 
thy also of being remembered thatalthough there were a hundred and 
sixty-nine ministers, and a much larger number of congregations com- 
posing the Synod of 1788, all which ministers should properly have 
sat in that Synod, and all the congregations been represented by rul- 
ing elders; yet in fact only forty-one ministers and about a dozen el- 
ders were members of it; and this small fraction of the church ac- 
complished all the important changes yr | mentioned, without 
requiring a subsequent approval either by the Presbyteries or the new 
Assembly. And the acquiescence in these changes, which was gen- 
eral and cordial, as well as the fact of their having been prefected 
under such circumstances, confirms the belief that the view here pre- 
sented of the theory of our church power was that originally held. 
The Westminster Assembly, amongst its other labours, paid con- 
siderable attention to the metrical version of the psalms for use in public 
worship. It is impossible to determine exactly what was done by it, 
in this respect; but it is known that the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, being moved thereto by divers complaints of the obsolete ver- 
sion of Sternhold & Hopkins, passed an ordinance on the 14th of 
November 1643, desiring the Assembly to recommend some other 
version to be used in the churches. During two full years, the metrical 
version then lately made by Francis Rouse or Roos, who was a mem- 
ber both of the Commons House and of the Assembly, appears to 
have been under examination; and on the 20th November 1645, the 
Assembly reported to the Parliament, that they had caused this new 
version to be carefully perused, altered and amended, and that they 
did “humbly conceive” it might ‘be useful and profitable to the 
church,” if this version was ‘“ permitted to be publicly sung;” and 
the house accordingly authorized its use.* During the progress of 
this matter in England, the Scottish General Assembly was very as- 
siduously occupied with it;t and the new version was finally adopted 
by that body in 1649.t It is well known that our church has never 
held that the Psalms are exclusively to be used in singing the praises 
of God.§ But on the contrary, believing that he is to be praised for 
all that he is, and in all that he does, and knowing that every portion 
of his blessed word contains revelations of himself, and that these 
are in general far clearer and more extensive in the New Testament 
than in the Psalms; it has always contended for the use of a psalm- 
ody which should embrace, to the utmost extent possible, the 
whole revealed grounds of the religious praise of God. And at va- 
rious periods it has bestowed peculiar care on the compilation and 
reparation of sacred songs whose composition, paraphrase, or trans- 
ation, rests on this constant, obvious, and as it appears to us, unques- 
tionable principle. After five years of arduous labour, in committee 
and in the Assembly, a new collection is now passing through the 
press, which it is hoped will be found to meet all the just expecta- 


* Neal, Vol. TIT., p. 266. 

tSee Aiton’s Life of Henderson, pp. 578—80: and Balie’s Letters, dated June 
17, and Nov. 25, 1645: and Hist. West. Ass., cowpiled for the Pres. Board of 
Pablication, pp. 98—102. 
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tions of the churches. While it is much to be regretted that a mat- 
ter of this kind should be permitted to divide from us, considerable 
portions of those who agree with us in most points of faith, order, and 
practice ; it is due to candour and to the present occasion, to state 
distinctly our continued and perfect confidence in the scripturalness, 
the propriety, and the expediency of the principles constantly adopt- 
ed.and acted on by this church, inregard to this interesting subject. 
It does not appear that the Westminster Assembly had any agency 
in preparing the Annotations upon the Scriptures, which pass undef 
its name ; nor that it took any order on this important subject.. The 
work referred to, states in its preface,* that it was prepared by a body 
of ‘divinest appointed by the Committee of: Religion, of the House of 
Commons; and that this appointment was made in consequence of a 
petition from the stationers and printers of London for license to print 
the notes in the English version called the Geneva Bible, along’ with 
the text of the new or King James’s version, first printed in 1612: 
and that their original appointment contemplated little more than 4 
thorough revision of those notes, which had been written and publish- 
ed-about the year 1560, by learned and pious English exiles at Ge- 
neva, at the head of whom was the great John Knox.} It is —— 
too much to say that the greatest deficiency of our church in this 
country up to-the present moment, is the want of a sound, thorough, 
eomplete and attractive commentary upon the entire Bible; a com- 
mentary composed in the sense of ourchurch formularies, and —_ 
out conformable to.our views. Nor is it'too much to add, that the 
lack of ‘such a book has left'a gap through which our families. and 
congregations have been constantly liable to an inundation of books 
obnoxious to the most serious objections; and by means of ‘which; 
shallow views of religion have spread, wholesome impressions have 
been effaced, the influence of our doctrine and order been weakened 
in our own body, and evils produced, the extent of which it is im- 
possible to estimate. Nor can we conceive of a more valuable or 
iate service which could at this time be rendered to our 
and to the reading world, than for this Assembly to take such 
steps as will secure the preparation and publication of just such a 
commentary as we need. ' 
There is one remarkable difference between the method directed 
to be pursued in the ordination of ministers, by the Form of Govern- 
ment of the Westminster Assembly and our own. The former seems 
to have required neither a subscription to the articles of religion nor 
adistinct public profession of their adoption in a set form; but in lieu 
thereof the person p ed for ordination, was required to produce 
more ample testimonies, to be perhaps more rar examined in 
the Presbytery, and far more so by it publicly on the occasion of 
his ordination according to a directory prepared in relation to the 
whole subject. Without hazarding an bn ate expression of opin- 
ion in the case, it may be safely affirmed that the history of our church 
affords the most ample and melancholy proof, thst professions and 
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subscriptions according to set forms, no matter how precise and solemn 
those forms may be, cannot be relied on, as substitutes forthe thorou 
training, testimonials, supervision, and examinations, contemplated in 
the more ancient standards. 8% 
It would be a very grievous error to imagine that the great princi- 
ples, doctrines and results embodied in the standards of faith, order, 
discipline, and worship, digested by the Westminster Assembly, were 
discoveries made by that venerable body. Probably there 1s not a 
solitary truth asserted, or principle laid down in any part of those 
summaries, which had not been fully elaborated, distinctly stated, 
clearly proved, and long practiced by some portion of the church of 
God, before that Assembly met. So far as their testimony is — 
popery, it was the common and established sentiment of the reform- 
ed world for nearly a century previous, and of thousands of holy 
men before the dawn of the reformation itself. Their decisions against 
diocesan Episcopacy and in favour of Presbytery were the mere ex- 
pression of the universal and constant judgment of all the reformed 
churches, except that of England; and even in England itself, the great 
body of the original reformers and non-conformists did not desire, but 
were forced by kingly power to allow the accumulated evils and follies 
of prelacy., In Scotland especially, prelacy was little less odious than 
popery; and it was only a few years before the Westminster sonny 4 
convened, that the famous GlasgowAssembly of 1638 had crowned wi 
triumph a national struggle of half a century against it ; and the whole 
nation roused itself up, as one man, to resist to the death all attempts 
to restore by force a system which had filled Scotland with blood and 
tears. The Scottish national covenant, and the solemn league and cov- 
enant of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland, which 
latter covenant resulted from this successful attempt on the part of 
the Scotch people to emancipate themselves from prelacy imposed 
violence and fraud upon them; and was taken by the British 
arliament and the Westminster Assembly ; exhibited and perha 
fostered a temper in that generation which rendered such church- 
men,as the cruel and perfidious Laud, and such prelacy as he 
aimed to set up in the three kingdoms, as odious as the worst speci- 
mens of popes and popery. It is worthy of much consideration that 
this same Laud is in our day ranked by many prelatists, along with 
Charles himself, as a Christian martyr, and that some of his worst 
heresies and pouiries are rapidly spreading in the bosom of Angli- 
can and Anglo-American episcopacy. The testimony of the Assem- 
bly against Arminianism, decided and clear as it is, is scarcely more 
so than that of most of the creeds of the Reformation, and perhaps 
not so explicit and pointed as that of the famous Synod of Dort, 
which but twenty-five years before, had, with great labour and solemn- 
ity, and with the consent and acquiescence of reformed Europe in 
general, declared the doctrine of Christ touching Divine predestina- 
tion, redemption by the death of Christ, man’s corruption, the meth- 
od of his conversion to God, and the perseverance of the saints. And 
it may be allowed to us here, to call attention to the general and 
somewhat remarkable similarity between the heresies and proceed- 
ings of the disturbers of the peace and purity of the Belgic churches 
before 1618, and those of the party that had so nearly overwhelmed 
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our own church before 1837. It is known that at the era of the 
Westminster Assembly, Antinomianism and Ana-Baptism, had made 
but small progress in any part of Western Europe, and had scarcely 
excited any decided apprehension in the British isles. The Assem- 
bly, however, once and again, bore its open and emphatic testimony 
against these and other heresies and disorders, which became more 
and more formidable amid the civil commotions which raged around 
them during almost the whole period of their sessions;—but even in 
this, they did but re-echo the constant sentiment of the reformed 
churches. In what it set up, it clearly manifested the same great 
truths, and perfectly exhibited the same absolute sympathy with the 
common and constant doctrine of the purest churches, in all past 
8, as well as with those then existing around them. The month 
er the Assembly met, it declared that ‘the creeds that go under 
the name of the Nice creed, Athanasian creed, and that which is 
commonly called the Apostles’ creed, are thoroughly to be received 
and believed, for that the matter of them may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scripture.”* At the same early period of 
their labours, they entered into correspondence with the reformed 
churches and divines on the continent, and not only themselves so- 
licited the aid of the church of Scotland,—at that moment the pur- 
est, most enlightened, and most efficient of all existing churches, but 
the Parliament of England made a similar appeal to that venerable 
church, and both the Parliament and the Assembly sent commission- 
ers to Scotland to enforce a requisition so extraordinary, and so hon- 
orable to all the parties.t Five years before (in 1638) the church of 
Scotland had thoroughly emancipated herself: and the intervening 
riod had been employed with great diligence and energy in per- 
ecting what she still delights to call her second reformation. During 
the greater part of 1640 and ’41 several of the ablest divines of Scot- 
land-had resided in London by appointment of the Scottish authori- 
ties, in order to assist by their counsels on ecclesiastical affairs, the 
commissioners who were maturing a treaty between the Covenanters 
and the Long Parliament; and during their stay submitted to the 
“Lords of the Treaty,” as the convention was called, a remarkable 
paper in which they attempted to show that “conformity of church 
government between the two nations’ would be “ one princi 
means of continued peace.”} At the Scottish General Assembly of 
1641, it was resolved to digest more perfectly a Confession of Faith, 
a larger and shorter Catechism, a platform of church government, 
and a directory for worship ; and this great work was by order of the 
Assembly, laid upon the man who had suggested it; the same who 
had before suggested to the “ Lords of Treaty” the idea of conformi- 
ty between the two kingdoms—the same whom God had so remark- 
ably used and honoured at the memorable era of 1638—who was the 
ime mover of the Vational Covenant, and the author of the Solemn 
and Covenant—who afterwards undoubtedly exerted more in- 
fluence in the Westminster Assembly, than any other person; and who 
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was, by God’s grace, by far the most important man of his generation 
in the church of Christ, and had, beyond all comparison, a greater share 
than any other mortal, in shaping the standards of which this report 
treats, and through them on the destiny of Presbyterianism to the 
present hour. That man was Alexander Henderson ;* a man raised 
by God for great and good designs; fitted by his grace for the 
ghesions work set before him; and richly deserving torank with Cal- 
vin, Knox, and Melville, in the gratitude of all who love Christ Jesus 
and his blessed kingdom. Soon after the arrival in Edinburghof the 
Commissioners of the Westminster Assembly and the English Parli- 
ament sent up to Scotland to ask for the presence and aid of Scottish 
divines, upon conference with the General Assembly of the church 
of Scotland, the latter drew up, and on the 17th of August 1643, 
unanimously adopted, The Solemn Le and Covenant, which was 
also unanimously ratified on the same day by the Convention of the 
Scottish estates.t During the month of September following, the 
British Parliament and the Westminster Assembly approved this doc- 
ument, certainly one of the most searching and effective ever drawn 
up y man; and on the 25th day of that month, the Parliament and 
the Assembly, came together in St. Margaret's church, Westminster, 
and with solemn religious services, individually subscribed the cove- 
nant and swore to observe it.{ It is well known that the great body 
of the English and Scotch people, and of the Irish Protestants, sub- 
scribed this covenant with absolute enthusiasm. The whole transac- 
tion must be admitted to be one of the most remarkable national move 
ments recorded in the annals of the world: If any are disposed to 
cavil at some features of it, they should remember that the papal 
leagues for the extirpation of heretics, and their public and general 
butcheries in endeavouring to carry them into effect, which the 
ceding century had witnessed, had not lost the impression of their 
horror and perfidy. They should consider that the frightful massacre 
of the protestants in Ireland had occurred but two years before, and 
that, there was great reason to believe, by the connivance of the king 
himself. They should consider, how much innocent blood had been 
shed, how much cruelty had been perpetrated, how much perfidy had 
been systematically employed, both in England and in Scotland, to 
hunt down true religion, and to set up a religion half-reformed. from 
popery, disfigured by puerile and heathenish rites, and hateful. to 
the people by its dreadful spirit. And then perhaps, we shall admit, 
that the movement was as far from being destitute of sober reason as 
it was remarkable for its profound conviction and its fervid enthusi- 
asm. However this may be, itis impossible toreflect that this solemn 
league and covenant had amongst its avowed objects, ‘‘ the preserva- 
tion of the reformed religion in the church of Scotland, in doetrine, 


*fliton of Dolphinten has compiled an interesting Memoir of the Life and 
Times of this illustrious man; published, Edinburg, 1836, in 8vo, pp. 674. Bat 
the whole history of the Scottish church and nation of that era—of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, and of the relations between England and Scotland from the a¢- 
cession of Charles 1st, till his own death, is full of him. 

t Hetherington, 886. The document a Ins is in Vob Ill., pp. 89-68 of 
Neal’s Hist. Paritans. Also in Rushworth, VoL V., p. 478. 

$Lightfoot’s Journal, p. 18. 
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worship, discipline, and government ;”’ “the reformation of religion 
in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, and government, according to the word of God and the ex- 
ample of the best reformed churches ;” the bringing of the ‘“ church 
of God in the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uniform- 
ity in religion, confessing of faith, form of church government, direct- 
ory for worship; and catechising:” and “the extirpation of popery, 
prelacy, superstition, heresy, schism, profaneness, and whatsoever 
shall be found to be contrary to sound doctrine and the power of god- 
liness ;” and not at once perceive that from the moment of its bei 
sworn to and subscribed by the Westminster Assembly, which was 
within three months after it first met—there no longer remained a 
doubt as to the general result of the labours of that great Assembly, 
and the prevailing character of the standards they must at last pro- 
duce. And the whole of these reflections show how true it is, that 
nothing was invented, nothing originated by that Assembly ; but that 
its whole labours resulted only in making it more clear and evident 
that the glorious and long descended truth of God is in all ages the 
same; and that the great merit of the standards compiled by it is 
their clearness, their ‘simplicity, their conformity with the general 
doctrine of God’s elect, and their faithful exhibition of the system of 
truth which the ever blessed God has revealed to us in that word, 
which is the only infallible rule of our faith and practice. 

The men who composed that Assembly never imagined for a mo- 
ment, nor do we, that they were not liable, like other men, to great 
and manifold errors ; and they saw plainly that they were surrounded 
by difficulties and hindrances. The spirit of their age, beyond a 
doubt, more or less influenced their conduct, their views, and their 

inions ; and we can discover more clearly than it was possible for 

m to do, the sources, the extent, and the consequences of errors 
arising from such causes. The greatest and the most fatal of these, was 
the universal conviction then prevalent, that it was the duty of all 
commonwealths to establish and support the church of Christ, by the 
active intervention of the civil power and as a clear civil obligation. 
From this principle others necessarily follow, which at the first 
step involve the church in mortal conflict with the state; a conflict 
which can have no end, except in Erastianism or in popery ; for if 
the conflict be not interminable, the state must subject the church, 
or the church must subject the state. And the second step in the 
development of the principle leads just as directly to schism ; for if 
the state must establish religion, it must be that form of it which the 
state itself approves as best, and to expect all states: to approve the 
same either for form or substance, or to expect the same state to remain 
constant in one view, is utterly absurd, and opposed to all experience. 
The third step leads inevitably to intolerance ; if, indeed, it does not 
by logical necessity, force us into a position where it is very difficult 
to escape from an obligation to persecute ; so much so indeed, that 
God has in few things more manifestly displayed his grace to the 
Presbyterian body throughout the world than in this, that though 
portions of them have been long subjected to this severe tempta- 
tion, their hands are unpolluted except with their own blood. 
To plead a divine warrant for religious establishments from the ex- 
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ample of the Old Testament church, is to forget that a theocracy exists 
no more ; that Jesus himself put away that dispensation by the sa- 
crifice of himself. To support it upon the allowed ground that the 
state itself is ordained of God, and that its highest function and plain- 
est duty is to honor him in all its acts; is to forget that being so or- 
dained, apart from the chureh, it is a séparate ordination, separately 
instituted, separately accountable, and to be separately judged. To 
argue for the necessity of any such establishment, is to be blind to 
all existing developments of God’s providence, forgetful of the glo- 
rious struggles and triumphs of the church during: her earliest and 
brighest centuries, and of the horrible corruptions which sprung from 
the coronation of the cross. To plead for such a principle as inherent 
in the religion of Jesus, is to surrender the blessed hope of that com- 
ing day when every authority but that of the glorified Redeemer will 
be abolished upon earth, and the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. For nearly a century and 
a half the Presbyterian body in America, constantly repudiating this 
dangerous and unsound principle, and all its evil consequences, con- 
stantly asserting with our fathers the absolute freedom of the church, 
but constantly proclaiming against the doctrine of our fathers—its 
total separation from the state ; has, by God’s blessing, grown from 
the smallest beginnings to her present strength, rendering to the state 
ten thousand favours without ever asking for one peculiar to herself, 
and conferring upon mankind blessings which cannot be numbered, 
without taking from the meanest human being the smallest of those 
rights which placed him on the common level with ourselves. How 
manifold has been the experience of the same body in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, since the era of the Westminster Assembly, that 
the doctrine we repudiate, cannot possibly sustain the church of 
God in any ry! distinctive of her vocation, even when it o 8 
most freely in her behalf; but may be used with exterminating 
fury, when it is corruptly turned against her? Alas! where is now 
the once precious and illustrious national, covenanted Presbyte- 
rian church of England? And what might she not’ have been, 
but for the doctrine of church and state, by force of which, the ex- 
ecrable Charles II. and his fierce and corrupt prelates tore her up 
root and branch? And how nearly had the same servants of Satan, oy 
the power of the same principle, extirpated, even in Scotland, 
the faith which seemed rooted like the everlasting hills? And at this 
very moment, how affecting it is to remember that this great error of 
that venerable and beloved church, is so turned upon her own bosom, 
that the very anniversary which we will signalize with so great 
thankfulness and joy,—may with her be a time not only of trial 
and mourning, but of open schism and dreadful apostacy! Alas! 
how idleif not impious are those exaggerated commendations, which 
heap upon the Westminster Assembly almost such praises as are due 
_ to inspiration itself; when even a’ solitary error, sanctified by their 
illustrious names, has wrought in wicked hands, such frightful calam- 
ities to a cause which themselves loved more than life. 
Looking around us after the lapse of two centuries, during which 
mankind made such wonderful progress, and witnessed such 
amazing revolutions, and been subjected to such repeated and terri- 
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ble convulsions, we cannot fail to see that the very same forms of 
error and vice against which the members of the Westminster As- 
sembly bound their souls to strive ‘‘ without respect of persons,”’ still 
trouble the earth, and endangerthetruth. ‘ Popery, prelacy, super- 
stition, heresy, schism, and profaneness,”’ with many things “‘con- 
trary to sound doctrine and the power of godliness’’—are still to be 
resisted by all who would not “partake in other men’s sins, and 
thereby be in danger to receive of their plagues.” We are, there- 
fore, as fully obliged as they were, “sincerely, really, and constantly 
through the grace of God, in our several places and callings’ to 
strive and to testify against these defections and sins, and never to 
be deterred from our fidelity, nor seduced “to the — part,” 
nor “give ourselves to a detestable indifferency or neutrality’ in 
things ‘‘ which so much concern the glory of God’ and the good of 
a world that lieth in sin. 

So too, if we will but consider the trial which during these two 
centuries, God has been pleased to make of the precious truths set 
forth in our standards, and of the scriptural order and discipline de- 
clared in them ; and observe how they have been owned and blessed 
of him, and how amid ten thousand snares and devices of Satan, and 
through long ages of persecution by wicked rulers and corrupt sects, 
and under the perpetual assaults of carnal wisdom, they have still 
signalized their heavenly origin, and proved, by the grace of God, 
their glorious fitness as instruments of salvation; we shall see rea- 
son enough to hold fast to them, as plain and faithful summaries in 
which the true reformed religion, “according to the word of God 
and the example of the best reformed churches”—is really and 
plainly held forth; and by which, faithfully observed, ‘‘ we, and our 
— after us, may, as brethren, live in faith and love, and the 

rd may delight to dwell in the midst of us.” 

Neither can we fail to see, in the retrospect of the past, that we 
have been, like our fathers, “‘ guilty of many sins and provocations 
against God and his Son Jesus Christ,” by which many “ distresses 
and dangers” have come upon us, and through which we have just 
cause to fear many more. Wherefore on this signal and solemn oc- 
casion, it well becomes us to feel, and “‘ to profess and declare, before 
God and the world, our unfeigned desire to be humbled for our own 
sins,”’ for the sins of our church, and for the sins of our country ; and 
to cultivate a “true and unfeigned purpose, desire, and endeavor, 
for ourselves and all others under our charge, both in public and 
private, in all duties we owe to God and man, to amend our lives, and 
each one to go before another in the example of a real reformation, 
that the Laid may turn away his wrath and heavy indignation,” and 
establish our church and country in truth and peace.* 

It is not permitted to man that he should pry into the secret pur- 
poses of God. Who can tell,—who can imagine, what two centuries 
more may bring forth? Is this useless struggle of light with dark- 
ness to be still protracted, while yet the long suffering of God wait- 
eth, and the heirs of salvation are slowly and painfully gathered into 


* The words in inverted commas in this and the two preceding paragraphs are 
taken from The Solemn League and Covenant. - . : 
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the fold? Or will the King Eternal make a short work in righteous- 
ness, and once more shaking not earth only but heaven also, sudden] 
appear in glory, and take to himself the kingdom purchased with his 
most precious blood? Or will the powers of darkness and of hell, in 
fierce and universal outbreak, rage and triumph, tear once more, and 
that more fearfully than in all their former butcheries, the outcast 
children of God’s love, and thus fill up to the topmost brim, the cup 
of the fierceness of that wrath which God at last will make them 
drain even unto the utmost dregs ?—Jehovah reigns ; it is enough. 

To improve the present season, is our great duty and true wisdom. 
In doing this, with reference to this occasion, it has been thought, 
that the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the United 
States of America, in which, first of all, it is believed the celebration 
of the bi-centenary of the Westminster Assembly was suggested, and 
which took the initiative in regard to an observance, which it is hoped, 
God will own and bless, being now in session, might properly and 
with reason to expect the divine favor: 

I. Take such order as may cause its venerable standards to be 
more carefully studied, more perfectly understood, and more faith- 
fully observed by all the members and office bearers of this church ; 
and that the children of the church may be more thoroughly indoc- 
trinated therein, and more faithfully trained thereby. 

II. Take such further order as will cause the history of the past 
trials, persecutions, and faithfulness of the true church of God, and 
especially of our own branch of it, to be more distinctly a subject of 
study, especially by those who are, or are expecting to become o 
bearers in the church ; and, as part of this general object, adoptsome 
plan for the general observance of the —— day of ——, as a season spe- 
cially devoted to the general instruction of our people, by the minis- 
ters, in the great facts connected with the subject then commemorated. 

III. Take such further order as will bring our church into a closer 
and. more perfect union with all other evangelical churches, and es- 
pecially with such as adopt our own formularies—or others of kindred 
spirit and form. 

IV. Take such further order as will be needful to cause to be 
prepared, in convenient season, by competent persons chosen from 
time to time by the General Assembly, a complete, but comprehen- 
sive commentary on the whole word of God, expounded rrr | 
to the system embodied in all our standards,—so that this great 
necessary work, being fitly accomplished, our congregations ma 
have a standard exposition of our whole doctrine, and not be exposed, 
as now they are, in that regard; and so that this work may be con- 
nected, at least in its origin, with this memorable occasion, and be 
published, as it shall be from time to time prepared. 

And whereas our brethren of the Church of Scotland are now con- 
tending for those great principles which they and we have received 
as a common inheritance and trust from a common source; and it is 
probable that in maintaining them, they will be called upon to make 
great sacrifices and to endure much suffering; and whereas that 
church has received and still maintains the formularies prepared by 
the Westminster Assembly, which we also have received : Therefore, 

V. The General Assembly, as an expression of its gratitude to God 
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° for the many and great blessings conferred on the church and the 
world, through the instrumentality of the Westminster Assembly, 
should recommend that on the day of —— special prayer be 
made in all our churches to beseech the Great Head of the church 
‘to look in mercy upon our suffering brethren, to grant them the 
guidance and consolations of his holy Spirit, and to overrule all their 
trials to the furtherance of truth and holiness, and to the establish- 
mats of his church in that liberty wherewith he hath made his peo- 
ee. 
: VI. That the Assembly ought further to recommend to all the pas- 
tors and churches under its care, that collections be made in that 
mode and at that time during the current year, which shall be most con- 
venient, and that the money thus collected, be forwarded to the trea- 
surer of the trustees of the General Assembly, to be by him trans- 
mitted to the Rev. Drs. Chalmers, Gordon, and Candlish, ministers, 
and —— Dunlop, esq., and Sir David Brewster, elders, to be appro- 
priated as they may think most subservient to the interest of the 
church with which they are connected. 

In submitting the foregoing report and recommendations, the chait- 
man of the committee is directed to say, that the report itself is ap- 
proved by five members, being all that convened; that the recom- 
mendations numbered I., II., III., are approved by eight members, be- 
ing the whole that have given any expression of opinion; that the one 
numbered IV. is approved by five members, and dissented from by 
three ; and that those numbered V. and VI. are approved by five mem- 
bers, being all who have expressed an opinion in re: to them. 





The chairman of the committee, by its order and on its behalf, and 


concurring with the majority in every case, subscribes and submits 
the whole* tiie 


Rosert J. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Chairman of the standing committee of the Bi-Cent 
of the Westminster A. 
PaitapeLPuia, May 19, 1843. 


* The reader will understand that this report and recommendations are here 
inted in the form in which they were submitted to the General Assembly of the 
Presb terian church. At the period of putting the last sheets of this No. of our 

seietel te now, we are ignorant of the action of that wm aeteny <= 
(Epvtror. . 
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SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Reply to Letters in the U. S. Ca- 
tholic Miscellany, addressed to Rev. 
James H. T'HoRNWELL by “ 4. P. 
F.”’—The reply, that is, of Mr. Thorn- 
well, to those letters : it is printed in The 
Southern Chronicle, a secular newspa- 

published in Columbia, 8. C., and in 

the Charleston Observer, a religious 
paper ; and has extended up to the pre- 
sent writing, to seven numbers, In the 
spring of 1835, we were called in God's 
providence to Columbia, 8. C., in the 
performance of the last acts of reverence 
and love to a dying friend, kinsman,\and 
benefactor. During our stay in that place 
it was mentioned casually in our hearing, 
that the library of the College of South 
Carolina,which is located there, possessed 
a fail collection of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers. Some years afterwards we were 
drawn into a written controversy with 
some papal priests in the city of Balti- 
more, in the course of which they printed 
an article intended to prove that the 
Apocryphal books are divinely inspired. 
Having no sort of confidence in the gen- 
uineness of their citations of the fathers, 
and not having access to all the books they 
referred to, we remembered the remark 
made a number of years before—-ubout 
the library in Columbia; and wrote to a 
valued friend then a professor in the col- 
lege there, pressing him to look into the 
subject and write for our use, a short pa- 
¢ which shoald contain a clear argument 

in regard to the Aprocrypha, and a reply 
to the paper of the priests. He was good 
enough to do so, and the article being too 
long for one No. in our controversy, the 
direct argument was published first, and 
afterwards ‘the reply ; this is the same 
published in a previous portion of the pre- 
sent number of this journal, as No. VIII. 
of the controversy with the domestic chap- 
lains of the ‘* Archbishop of Baltimore. ”’ 
It became known that we had been in 
eome way the responsible person on 
the protestant side of this controversy ; 
and some of the papers being very able, 
—we felt it to be proper, when a suit- 
able occasion presented itself, to confess 
that we had not written all the protestant 
articles ; and to state who had aided us. 
This we did, without consulting the other 


ical into both the Southern newspapers 
named above, and in them both, attri- 
buted, justly, but without his knowledge, 
or any immediate agency of ours, to 
Professor ‘Thornwell ; whereupon ** A. 
P. F.”? attacked him personally, abusive- 
ly, and anonymously, in the Catholic 
Miscellany, the organ of the late dis- 
tinguished prelate ‘* tJohn, Bishop,” — 
whose soul, we regret to Jearn from his 
former organ, is sull il] at ease. Mr, 
Thornwell in his reply— which we earn- 
estly hope will not be permitted to remain 
in so ephemeral a form as newspaper ar- 
ticles,—has shown the public, what his 
intimate friends knew well before—that 
his tru> position is in the very front rank 
of his generation. The papists have done 
us all the harm they could these ten years 
aod more. We are now happy above 
measare, in crediting their account with 
this signal good work, even though they 
meant it not su—that they have forced 
into this conflict one of the greatest und 
most original thinkers of this age, one of 
the keenest logicians who was ever set 
for the ruin of sophists and pretenders,— 
one of the first scholars of his generation, 
and one of the boldest and honestest men 
in the wide world. And us we look back 
on the series of minute but controlling 
providences, which covering a period of 
eight years, have resulted so strangely in 
placing a beloved and admired friend, 
precisely where no body else was so fit 
to stand; we adore the great Ruler of the 
universe, and feel our courage and faith 
made strong by a new manifestation of 
his condescension, his favor, and his care. 
If we are at all capable of jadging, no- 
thing that has appeared in the papal con- 
troversy, at any time, is more effective 
in argumentation, more powerful in ex- 
pression, more clear and overwhelming 
than these papers of Mr. Thornwel! ; 
and we are not surprised,—though some- 
what amused—at learning, that the Ca- 
tholic Miscellany, at the second or third 
broadside, gave in, upon the usual plea 
—and by the way a very sound one— 
that it could not think of holding a con- 
troversy with such an adversary. Thanks 
be to God, the old Scottish and Hugo- 
not spirit of Curolina ‘‘ is not dead but 


cg and purely out of u sense of sleepeth.’’ 
> 


after the whule affair was at an 
end. Recently the first article on the 


Apocrypha was copied from this period- 


Essay on the Composition and De- 
livery of a Sermon.—This is a new 
edition of Ostznvaup, published in 
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Baltimore, by Plaskitt & Cugle, 1840, 

. 383, 24 mo. The work is of very 
ittle value, and so are all others we have 
seen ou the subject. Orator nascitur, 
nor fit. No doubt there is a wide dif- 
ference hetween composing and deliv- 
ering a discourse; and doubtless also, in 
regard to both exercises, a great deal is 
to be learned that is xs really a matter of 
art, as composing music or playing on 
an instrament: and unhappily, this part 
of the business is just that to which the 
attention of the student is generally di- 
rected. Feeling is a gift, intellect is ano- 
ther ; acuteness, force, comprehensive- 
ness, the power of analysis, of combi- 
nation, of illustration, all the books on 


men are destroyed by imitating the great; 
little orators only become ridiculous by 
aping the great. The frog would be- 
come an ox: but he only burst in the at- 
tempt. ‘here are two things in regard to 
which a radical change, as it appears to 
us, must be made, or oar children will 
have no preachers at all. The first re- 
gards the increasing and deplorable habit 
of reading sermons in the pulpit; a prac- 
tice utterly destructive of every distine- 
tive end of public speaking, and which, 
if it be not successfally resisted, will 
wholly subvert the distinctive character 
both of our preachers and people. The 
second relates to the method of training 
our young ministers. We give it as our 


earth never can give a man any one of decided but painful conviction that theo- 


them, any more than all the merchant 
tailors in the world can by all their pad- 
dng and stuffing give him lungs. And 
so of all the rest. If a man has intellect 
and will. cultivate it ; if he has religion 
and will-keep it in vigorous exercise ; if 
he has a Bible and will thoroughly study 
it ; if he can speak his mother tongue, 
and will only do it modestly, earnestly, 
and plainly; this man cannot fail to com- 
pose and deliver good sermons. Great 
men do not become sv by art but. by na- 
ture ; they are studies for others. Great 
orators are produced by nature, and per- 
fected by their own study of their own 
minds and hearts, and by observing the 
effects they produce on others. Little 


logical education as now conducted, is an 
utter failure, both as it regards the mo- 
ral and professional education of our 
young men ; and that intellectually no 
materia] advance upon the former method 
is made by our seminaries. We speak 
of results, and say nothing at present as 
to the causes which produce them. Bat 
looking to them ‘alone—and passing by 
all other considerations,— many of which 
are of the gravest character—-this is the 
conclusion to whieh a very extensive ob- 
servation and much reflection have con- 
ducted us. If there is a bare possibility 
that we are right in this, they who love 
the Lord.and ponder the future, have oc- 
casion for deep and solemn forebodings. 
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Town, Pa. $5, for 1842 and 43—Rev. 
epee fringe | Pa. * for — -_ = 
er, .. kAuntingdon county. Fa. » 
for 1841 phe 42— Rev. Dr. Davidson, Ra 
Branswick, N. J. $15, in full to the end of 
this year—Col.Wm. Schillinger, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $10. of which $6 for himself, which is 
swithip 72 cents of being in full to the end of 
this year, and $4 for Mr. James Johnston, 
which pays to the end of 1842, (his subscrip- 
tion with A in December, 1810, 
he paid $8.50 by the hands of Col. Schillen- 
Hon. Judge Potter, of N. C., $5. (less 
y wpe e) in full, aud discontinues 

at 


of this year—Rev. John Skinner, 
. Va. $5, for 1842 aud 45—Rev. 
Dr. Sami. Martin, Chancetord, Pa. $5 and 
discontinues at the end of the year—Kev. J. 
A. Gretter, Greensboro, N.C. $5, for 1842 43. 
Discontinuances. P. M. Union Thelogi 
Seminary, for Rev. Dr. Sami. B. Wilson, 
5, in cull—and discontinued —Mr. A. W. 
tnam, Nashville, ‘Tenn. $5 in full, and 
discontinued.—P. M. city of New York, re- 
foses for Mr. ‘oster, Genl. Agent, 
of some concern there to circulate periodi- 
cals, who has received a trifle in money for 
this work, and several copies of it for seve- 
ral years, without any 
e blown up— 
ia, refases for Rev. J. P. Ring, who has 
our periodical four ars, (including 
this—having ordered it in id some 
time ago Be ie one reer. 8 allows us 
worki is i i 
pon Potgng 
Tefuses our periodical 
Palmy- 
(re- 


. ham, of Petersburg, Va., paid 


it to us; and is, we extend very far into the future. 
.M. Augusta, Geor- there had heen 


moved ) Mr. McKee has received this and 
the former periodical since 1%37, seven years, 
and the regular charge would be (see terms) 
three dollars per year, $21. 

Miscellaneous Notires —We are very sorry 
Mr: McK***=*, near Newville, Cumberland 
co., Pa., bas become redu-ed in his cireum- 
stances, and would never have sent bis bill if 
we had known it; if he is as well coutent te 
read out periodical as we are gratified in re- 
ccipting his account in full, the matter is set- 

-d —"T'he money paid by Major D. B, Price, 
of Ken,, and tor which we give him a receipt, 
and therefore mentien it here only to inform 
him of the years to which it should be ap- 

ied,—was for himself for 1841 and 42, and 
for Mr. Berryman for 1843.—We find on ex- 
amining our books, that the Rev. mie. 

too 
much ; which we will thank him ¥ tat 
how we may return —We state, as 
by our friend R. Jaffrey, esq , of N. Y. that 
the bill sent is correct,so far as the books of 
the concern show ; but we cannot answer for 
their exact accuracy. 

For the second time, we believe, in near! 
seg apt ery ae on — obliged to send 
oar bills ; that is we have a beginning. 
The responses ly made are kind-and 

ompt—for which we are truly thankful ; 

lor our friends must help us out, or we must 
stop. ‘here is enough due us to on 
our work for about three years. We will send 
out the remainder of our accounts as soon as 
we can ; that is to all who owe as much as 
two years, including the present. In some in- 
stances—more than we could wish—our pa- 
trons seem worried at the magnitude of their 
bills; and some discontinue. Perhaps we 
should have sent them sooner; but we are so 
over worked we have not been able ta do it; 
and moreover,we have -o great as 
to this part of our business, that we would 
not do it now—we plainly confess it—if we 
had the means of honestly getting on any 
other way. 

We prefer not pos id beyond the end 
of this year; for our life is so uncertain, our 
labors so severe, our health —" om ious, our 

tronage so ina ate, a reat prin- 
ciples ich we advocate are sr ac is 
rega y our generation, that we cannat 
and dare not come under obligations that 
~+ ‘a Rane > 
a solitary journal, week’ 
monthly, ce qiasterty, in our whole omauy, 
devoted absolutely to the expire prineiples of 
the glorious reformation of the xvith century, 
we would, before this, have felt free to resign 
to more vigorous hands, a work which we 
have never pence rg Raa een much less 
our special vocation. For it is to the preach- 
ing of Christ crucified, that our hi 


less 
ig conve 





